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For four years past, the staple of almost all our periodical 
literature has been military. The daily papers have been read 
with eagerness in proportion to the intelligence from the seats 
of war, and the skilful commentaries upon it. Special journals 
have been established, devoted entirely to war matters, and 
have been largely circulated through the Army and_ the 
country, some of which are now being discontinued. With- 
out remarking upon others, and instituting invidious com- 
parisons, we wish to say a few words to our own readers with 
regard to the design and prospects of this Magazine, now that 
the war is officially declared to be over. 

When it was first established, it was indeed to meet a want 
long felt ; but we were well aware that during actual hostilities 
it would not reach thousands of officers who were shut off from 
pee and paymasters, and that it could not be made, to a 

arge extent, the repository of their experience. The daily 
news was of chief interest; and we could only hope that, b 
careful editorial comments upon the events as they transpired, 
we might give a digest of the matter, and lay up, in philosophi- 
cal summaries, materials for history. 

We believe that we have now reached the beginning of the 
most flourishing and valuable period in the life of the “ Szr- 
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vic—E Macazinr.” Officers who have been heretofore engaged 
in fighting, will now have leisure to read, and will find in 
our back volumes and current series accounts of campaigns 
and battles in which they have been engaged. Many who 
have been too busy to write are now invited to present, 
through our pages, details of their own observation and ex- 
perience, the correction of unanswered errors, and justice to 
the separate organizations whose deeds have thus far been 
absorbed in the general reports. The doings of brigades, 
regiments, companies, and instances of individual valor, are 
now particularly in. order. 

To this end we call upon all our gallant men in the Army, 
from generals to privates, and inthe Navy, from admirals to 
seamen, to send us their quota of historical material, inclu- 
ding descriptions of battles and conflicts, incidents of personal 
experience; in short, every kind of matter, from the most 
scientific treatises to the slightest anecdotes of the war. 

We repeat, that this Magazine is designed as the organ, 
official and unofficial, of the Army and Navy; and that now, 
when the vast floating material’ is to be compacted and con- 
solidated, we look to them to give it its chief value. It 
may have happened in the past that we have unconsciously 
—but never intentionally—done injustice, or failed to do jus- 
tice, in what we have written or published. Now is the time 
when we shall be glad to be corrected. Many important 
matters may have escaped our search; we respectfully urge 
that they shall now be brought to our notice. Let the ar- 
ticles be short, and to the point, and in every case courteous, 
and we shall gladly give them immediate insertion. With 
every article let us have a responsible name. We are led to 
write thus, from the fact that we are receiving many such 
articles already, and we wish to receive more—to open our 

ages, in a word, to our true constituency of the Army and 

avy. Thankful for the large favor already bestowed upon 
our Magazine, we are assured by our friends, that in com- 
anna with all that is past, our true success is just about to 

egin, and that the coming year will number a large major- 
ity of those who have been in the service among our sub- 
scribers, and call forth a wealth of matter from thousands of 
their best pens. 





ELECTRO-BALLISTIC CHRONOSCOPES. 


ELECTRO-BALLISTIO CHRONOSCOPES. 


“Tl serait 4 désirer qu’ons’occupdt d’un moyen facile et exact de calculer la vitesse 
initiale."—Lovis NaPoLEON BONAPARTE. 


Tue want expressed in the above quotation from the “ Manuel 
d’Artillerie” of the Emperor Napoleon, who, to the high quali- 
ties of a great sovereign and skilful general, adds the unusual 
accomplishment of an able and experienced artillerist, is one 
that has long been felt by artillerists. The ballistic pendulum, 
first proposed and used by Robins and improved by Hutton, 
and the gun-pendulum of Count Rumford, were at this time, 
and until within the last few years, the only reliable instru- 
ménts for determining the initial velocity of projectiles. The 
information obtained by these means has been of great value in 
solving gone of the utmost importance in artillery and gun- 
nery. For the last thirty years these instruments have under- 


gone no modification or improvements, and besides being ex- 
pensive to establish and difficult and troublesome to adapt to 
the varied wants of the service, there are many points of interest 
in connection with the flight of projectiles, to the determination 
of which they are not applicable: for instance, the velocity of 
projectiles fired at high angles, as mortar-shells; the terminal 


velocity of shot, of more particular importance in the case of 
shrapnel shells; and the velocity of a ball at two or more points 
of its trajectory—data for the solution of that nice question 
in ballistics, the influence of the air in impeding the motion 
of projectiles. 
ot long after the subtle fluid, which was always looked 
upon only with feelings of awe and dread, had been tamed 
by man, and the means discovered whereby it could be made 
the quick messenger of his thoughts and wishes, the idea was 
conceived of making its true obedience and lightning speed 
subservient to the wants of the artillerist, by recording for him 
the rate of travel of the cannon-ball at different parts of its 
course. 
To Wheatstone is the credit due of publishing first, in 1840, 
a description of an electro-chronoscope for determining the ini- 
tial velocity of projectiles. According to this description, his 
instrument was to consist of a system of clock-work, which was 
put in motion or was stopped according as an electro-magnet 
attracted a piece of soft iron or released it when the current 
passing through the helix of the magnet was broken. The time 
of fli “ht of the ball was measured by the length of the are 
passed over by the index-hand. The target was so arranged,’ 
that the least motion given to it by the ball striking it released 
a small metal spring, and established a permanent contact be- 
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tween the spring and another piece of metal on the target-frame, 
again completing the circuit. Ome pole of a small battery was 
attached to one end of the helix of the electro-magnet; from 
the other pole were led two wires, one of them to the target and 
the other to a wire passing in front of the muzzle of the gun. 
To the other end of the helix of the electro-magnet were attached 
two wires, one of which was connected with the spring at the 
target, and the second to the other extremity of the wire passing 
in front of the gun. An unbroken circuit wes thus formed, the 
wire in front of the muzzle of the gun being in it. When the 
gun was fired the ball severed this wire and broke the circuit, 
which was re-established by the ball striking the target. The 
time between the breaking of the circuit and its being re-formed 
corresponded to the flight of the projectile, and was indicated 
by the index-hand. This first conception of an electro-ballistic 
chronoscope, imperfect, of course, as it was, and bearing as little 
resemblance to the perfected instrument as the germ usually 
does to the full-developed flower, soon gave place to others, one 
of which was furnished by Wheatstone, in 1843, to Captain 
Konstantinoff, of the Artillery of the Guard of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and under his direction was put in operation. 

In this country the pioneer in this field of invention was Pro- 
fessor Henry, then of Princeton College, now the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, whose elaborate investigations of 
the phenomena of electrical induction have given him so wide- 
spread a reputation, and to him belongs the credit of first pro- 
posing the use of the spark of an induced current of electricity 
to record the passage of the ball through a series of wire targets, 

\for the purpose of determining the different velocities of the 
projectile—a long stride in advance of all others in this branch 
of invention, His attention was first called to the importance 
of a more convenient and accurate means than was then known 
of determining the velocity of projectiles, by Commodore Stock- 
ton; and as he had for some time been engaged in a series of 
experiments on electro-dynamie induction, and in developing 
the principle of what is now known as the Ruhmkorff coil, and 
having succeeded in obtaining a spark of sufficient intensity to 
leave on prepared paper a distinctly visible mark, it occurred to 
him to use in the construction of his apparatus this. new princi- 
ple, which is now adopted in all of the best instruments for this 
ra se. In the proceedings of the American Philosophical 

ociety, held. in. Philadelphia, May, 1843, is found the descrip. 


tion of the instrument proposed by Professor Henry. It con 
sisted of a metallic cylinder revolving on a vertical axis with a 
uniform motion communicated by a system of clock-work; two 
or more target screens made of wires so placed that the ball in 
its flight would break in succession the wires of the targets, 
and interrupt the currents of electricitv passing through them. 
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“ A part of the long wire which leads to the screen is coiled 
around a bundle of soft iron-wire; and over this is coiled 
another long wire so as to produce an intense’secondary current, 
on the principle of the common coil-machine. One extremity 
of the secondary circuit is connected with the axis of the cylin- 
der, and the other is made to terminate almost in contact with 
the revolving surface, which in this modification of the instru- 
ment is surrounded by’a ruled or graduated paper. It is obvi- 
ous that the secondary current, which is induced by the inter- 
ruption of the primary circuit, will pierce or mark the paper 
band at the moment of the screen being broken. There is no 
difficulty in effecting such a current of sufficient intensity to 
mark the paper, since Professor Henry, in some of his experi- 
ments on induction, has developed one which gave a spark be- 
tween a point and a surface of nearly a fourth of an inch in 
length. The terminal points of the wires from the two screens 
may be placed very near each other in the same horizontal 
plane; if, then, the cylinder revolving horizontally has at the 
same time a slow ascending motion, the relative position of the dots 
on the paper will give the number of whole turns and parts of a 
turn made by the cylinder while the ball was passing between 
the two screens. In the same way the sunninis pala of wires 
from a number of different pairs of screens may be made to im- 
press their marks on the surface of the same cylinder, and the 
velocity of the ball at the different points of its path may in 
this way be determined by a single experiment.”’ 

Owing to some misunderstanding about the construction of the 
clock-work machinery, the expense of which Professor Henry 
expected would be borne by the Government, this invention, 
blocked out in its essential parts more than twenty years ago, 
has been permitted to slumber until its details, beautifully elab- 
orated, have been filled in, and the instrument, successfully set 
up in France, it has at length been placed in the hands of a 
skilful workman in this country for execution—not the only 
instance in which an American conception has failed to be 
developed till, taken up abroad, it has received the stamp of for- 
eign approval and paternity. 

The name most closely identified with the subject of elec- 
tro-ballistic instruments is that of Captain Navez, of the Bel- 
gian Artillery. To him is due the credit of having been the 
first to construct and put into practical operation a chronoscope 
which has given good results, and is now extensively used in 
several different countries. It was first used in 1849, at Brass- 


chaet, since which time it has undergone some modifications and 
improvements. It consists essentially of three separate and dis- 
tinct parts :— 

1st. The pendulum, with its stand and magnet. 
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2d. The conjunctor, used, as its name indicates, to join or 
complete a circuit. 

3d. The disjunctor, by which the two circuits are broken 
simultaneously. 

The pendulum is mounted with great delicacy on a vertical 
brass plate, which is firmly secured to a wooden stand provided 
with levels and thumb-screws for the purpose of adjusting the 

late in a vertical position. On the bronze axle of the penda- 
um is nicely fitted a circular iron disk, to which is securely at- 
tached an index, so that when the pendulum oscillates the in- 
dex moves with it by the gentle friction on the axle, but the in- 
dex may be arrested in its motion without any violent shock to 
the pendulum. The friction of this disk can be increased or 
diminished by means of a screw for that purpose. An electro- 
magnet is placed at one extremity of the graduated are and 
projects through the vertical brass plate, so as to come in con- 
tact with a piece of soft iron in the edge of the pendulum when 
the latter is raised. A circular opening is made in this plate, 
at the centre of the graduated are behind the iron disk, and 
the two poles of a strong horse-shoe magnet are brought close 
to the back of the disk ; press-screws are provided for making 
the connection with the electro-magnets. 

The conjunctor consists of an electro-magnet, supported 
against two upright columns, upon which it can be raised 
or lowered at pleasure, and secured by press-screws. Directly 
under the magnet is an iron cup containing mercury. A 
steel spring is made fast at one end by a screw; and the other, 
provided with an iron point projecting downwards, is nearly in 
contact with the mercury in the cup. A small weight armed 
with a piece of soft iron at its upper extremity is held up by 
the electro-magnet when the circuit is unbroken. 

The disjunctor is a simple arrangement for breaking simul- 
taneously the two currents which excite the magnets of the pen- 
dulum and conjunctor, by touching a trigger arranged for this 

urpose. 
: wo targets are placed about one hundred feet apart, and 
fine copper wire is stretched. across them, so that a ball cannot 
pass through them without breaking the wire. The targets are 
connected with the instrument by copper conductors. 

Two galvanic batteries are required for the use of this in- 
strument. The current from the first passes along the con- 
ductor to the first target, through it, back to the disjunctor, 
and to the ‘other pole of the battery. The current from the 
second battery passes along the conductor to the second target, 
thence to the Bicones and conjunctor, and to the other pole. 
A third current is led from the first battery to the conjunctor, 
thence to the horse-shoe magnet, and back to the opposite pole. 

The instrument is used in the following manner: The con- 
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nection is made as above described, and the trigger of the 
disjunctor is set. This establishes the currents, one and 
two. The pendulum is raised: till it touches the electro-mag- 
net, which now holds it up. The small weight is raised against 
the magnet of the conjunctor, and is likewise kept sus- 
pended. The trigger of the disjunctor is then pressed, the 
currents one and two are broken simultaneously, the pendu- 
lum and weight commence falling together; when the latter 
strikes the steel spring and presses its point into the mercury, 
the current passing through the conjunctor is completed. The 
horse-shoe magnet attracts the soft iron disk, the index is 
clamped, and the angle indicated is to be recorded. The dis- 
junctor is again set, the weight is raised in contact with the 
magnet of the conjunctor; the pendulum is brought up against 
its magnet, and the signal to fire is given. The ball cuts the 
wire of the two targets in succession, and the index is found to 
mark a greater angie than before, depending upon the velocity 
of the ball and the distance between the two targets. The dif- 
ference between the two angles thus obtained will correspond 
to the time it took the projectile to pass over the distance be- 
tween the two targets, and can be readily calculated, knowing 
the time of a single oscillation of the pendulum, which is de- 
termined by actual trial. 

Captain Navez’s instrument figured at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle in 1855, and the following year was presented to the 
French Commission. In May, 1856, he received the order 
of the Legion of Honor from the Emperor Napoleon, in 
recognition of the service done by him to artillery ; and since 
. that time he has received from many of the European sov- 
ereigns similar marks of appreciation of his beautiful instru- 
ment—badges which we in this country pretend to esteem 
lightly, but the fondness for which is ill concealed, and crops 
out frequently, and at times little expected. The want of some 
such stimulus to excite to deeds of bravery has been felt in 
our army, and some of our generals have endeavored to make 
up this deficiency by the presentation of medals of honor to a 
few of the men who have most distinguished themselves. These 
medals have been eagerly sought for and highly prized. 

There are several sources of error inherent in the construc- 
tion of Captain Navez’s instrument. It depends for its accu- 
racy upon the relative strength of the two batteries remaining 
the same during the time it takes to make an observation. 
This cannot be relied upon. It makes use of that uncertain 
element of an electro-magnet, its losing its magnetism the in- 
stant the galvanic current is intercepted. This is varied 
by many circumstances, and by no determined law. The 
material index has to move a certain distance before it is 
clamped, and the velocity with which it moves varies with 
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the strength of the electro-magnet. The mercury is oxidized, 
by the transmission of the spark, forming a film of oxide of 
less conducting power on its surface, and the time of completing 
the current around the horse-shoe magnet is thus varied. Still, 
by the exercise of great care, this instrument, when, skilfully 
made, has given satisfactory results, and is, perhaps, at this 
time more used than any other, for the purposes to which it is 
applicable —the determination of the velocity of projectiles 
at a single point of the trajectory with a moderate degree of ac- 
curacy. : 

Majors. Hartmann and Hoffmann, of the Prussian Artillery, 
and Baron General Wrede, of Sweden, were early in the field, 
endeavoring to solve in a satisfactory manner the question of 
an electro-ballistic chronoscope. In 1854, Captain Siemans, of 
the Prussian Artillery, made an attempt to use the sparks from 
a Leyden jar, and the spots that they leave on a polished steel 
— for the purpose of determining the velocity of projec- 
tiles. 

In 1859, Captain, now Major Benton, of the Ordnance De- 
partment, proposed his pendulum. It consists of two pendu- 
lums, of equal length, swinging very near each other in paral- 
lel planes, their axes of suspension in the same line. These 
pendulums are held in a horizontal position by the electro- 
magnets on opposite sides of the centre of a graduated arc, and 
the projectile breaking the two targets in succession, breaks 
also the two currents passing through the electro-magnets, and 
the pendulums begin to oscillate; their point of meeting is 
marked bya projecting knob on one pendulum striking against 
a spring on the other, and leaving a mark on a piece of paper 
fastened to the graduated vertical are. Two batteries are used, 
one for each pendulum. 

A disjunctor is employed to determine the zero, or the point 
of meeting of the two pendulums, when the two currents are 
broken simultaneously, as this point varies according to the rel- 
ative action of the two electro-magnets. 

Like Captain Navez’s instrument, this one requires two 
separate batteries, the changing intensity of which varies the 
result. It alsodepends upon the electro-magnets losing their 
magnetism on the breaking of the currents; and the index to 
note the point of meeting of the two pendulums is a material 
one, and has to travel a certain distance before making its 
mark. The two pendulums striking each other, brings a blow 
upon their axes, and this, as has been found by experience, 
tends to derange the accurate working of the instrument.’ 

‘To determine the time of vibration of the pendulum, one is 
suspended for the time on knife-edge supports, but is changed 
on to journals, and zot very small ones, when the pendulum is 
to be used for the determination of velocities. The time of 
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oscillation is, therefore, not accurately determined, and the 
pendulum does not indicate as great velocities as that with 
which the projectiles actually move. 

It may be desirable, to render more intelligible the action 
of the chronoscopes yet to be mentioned, that a few words 
should be said in explanation of the Ruhmkorff induction coil, 
so called from the improvements made, by M. Ruhmkorff, of Paris. 
As used for ballistic purposes it is composed essentially of a 
bar of pure soft iron, around which is wound a coil of soft, in- 
sulated copper wire. A second wire, much finer and very much 
longer than the first, perfectly insulated, is wrapped around the 
first coil, the two coils being perfectly insulated from each 
other, and the whole encased in a thick gutta-percha covering. 
The first coil is called the inducing coil; the outer coil is the 
induced coil, and its extremities communicate with the press- 
screws, for the convenience of forming the desired connections. 

The two poles of a galvanic battery are connected by press- 
screws to the inducing coil, and the electrical circuit thus formed 
is the inducing circuit, and the current the inducing current. 
By turning a break arranged for this purpose, this current is 
closed or broken at pleasure. Two wires attached to the press- 
screws of the outer coil form with it the induced circuit, and 
the current which passes through it and them is the induced 
current, which shows itself when the inducing current is closed 
or broken. The current which is developed when the inducing 
circuit is broken, is much more energetic than that which is 
exhibited when the circuit is closed. 

When the poles of the induced coil are brought ‘close to 
each other, a spark is seen to dart from one to the other, 
whenever the inducing circuit is broken. This spark is found 
to consist of two parts: an outer luminous atmosphere, which 
is affected by a strong wind; and an inner cylinder of fire, 
which is not in the least affected. It is this latter part which 
is used as a registering agent. In the base on which the coil 
rests there is a condenser, formed of a large surface of tin-foil 
carefully insulated ; it has for its object to increase the intensity 
of the induced current. 

The properties of the coil will vary much according to the size 
and length of the wires used-in its construction. Mr. Ritchie, 
of Boston, has so improved the construction of these coils as to 
obtain sparks as much as sixteen inches inlength. For chrono- 
scopes only a very small spark is required. 

n 1849, Captain Martin de Brettes, of the French Artillery, 
published a description of a chronoscope, in which he proposed 
to use the spark from a Ruhmkorff induction coil. Captain 
Vignotti, of the same service, was the first to produce an instru- 
ment constructed on this principle. It consists of a short pen- 
dulum suspended with the greatest delicacy, and held up by an 


¢ 
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electro-magnet like that of Captain Navez. The currents from 
the two batteries are conducted through the targets, thence to 
two Ruhmkorff coils, and the induced currents carried one pole 
to the pendulum, and the other to a brass plate behind the ver- 
tical graduated arc. The projectile, passing out of the bore of 
the gun, breaks a wire in front of the muzzle, and the current 
holding up the pendulum, which begins at once to fall, the 
breaking of the target breaks the inducing current of the first 
Ruhmkorff coil, and a spark of electricity darts from a pro- 
jecting point on the pendulum through a piece of paper held 
against the brass plate, which forms the opposite pole of the 
induced current; the projectile, in passing through the second 
target, breaks the inducing current of the second Ruhmkorff coil, 
fm sends a second spark in the same manner through the 
paper. The time of oscillation of the pendulum being deter- 
mined, it can be calculated what time elapsed while the projec- 
tile was passing over the distance between the two targets, in- 
dicated by the angular distance between the two sparks. The 
paper is ontsentil chemically, so that the spark, in passing 


through it, either burns a black hole or effects a chemica 
change, and leaves a mark which can be readily distinguished. 
Paper saturated in a solution of the ferro-cyanide of potassium 
is preferred for this purpose. The advantages of this instrument 
over those which preceded it-are manifest. The pendulum is 
most delicately mounted, and is swinging freely through the air, 


when it notes the passage of the projectile. There is no error 
from the electro-magnet not losing its magnetic force instantly. 
No disjunctor is used. The instant at which the projectile 
asses the two targets is indicated by an «mmaterial index. 
he objections to it are, first, that the pendulum, as arranged by 
Captain Vignotti, attains only a slow velocity before the wires 
of the oe are broken, and a slight error in reading the angles 
would make a great error in the velocity of the shot. It is also 
known that the spark in its passage does not always travel the 
shortest distance from the point to the plate ; but when the point 
is made to move very close to the paper, this last error is not, 
under any circumstance, considerable. The first objection was 
entirely removed by a simple improvement made to the instru- 
ment in this country. The gun is discharged by means of a 
small weight or drop falling on a pereussion-cap. This drop, in 
its descent, breaks at any desired point the current of the electro- 
magnet which holds up the pendulum, and the time of flight of 
the projectile is then noted by the pendulum when it is moving 
most rapidly, and any error that may be made in reading off 
the angle will have the least effect on the correctness of the 
result. This instrument, thus arranged with a large graduated 
are, and a pendulum vibrating quickly, with a long arm to 
‘reach to the graduations on the arc, has given highly satis- 
factory results. : 
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Major Martin .de Brettes, of the French Artillery, and 
professor in the artillery school of the Imperial Guard, has 
recently proposed, and Mr. Hardy has constructed, a chro- 
nograph, which has given more accurate measurements of time 
than could possibly be obtained by any of the instruments already 
mentioned. It is represented in the drawing below. It con- 
sists of a registering apparatus, using for this purpose the spark 
from a Ruhmkorff inductive coil—an arrangement for breaking 
and closing the galvanic current as the projectile breaks the 
wires of the target—two galvanic batteries—the required num- 
ber oftargets, according to the different observations to be taken. 
A Bunsen battery is preferred to produce the inducing current of 
the Ruhmkorff coil, and a Daniels battery for the current which 
passes through the different wire targets. 

The registering apparatus consists essentially of a vertical 
copper cylinder, A, around which is stretched a strip of pre- 
pared paper. The bent needle, B, its platina point tarned 
normal to the surface of the cylinder, moves around and 
very near to it, but not touching it. The needle receives 
its motion from a vertical spindle in the axis of the cyl- 
inder, and is turned by a system of clock-work, constructed 
with great accuracy, with helicoidal toothed wheels, and with- 
out escapement, to obtain a continuous motion, which is ren- 
dered uniform by the inertia of the revolving pendulum, 
C. The cylinder is so arranged that it can be moved very 
slowly in the direction of its axis by a special mechanism placed 
within it, and operated either by hand, or automatically, by 
means of an electro-magnet acting on a stop, so that the sparks 
from the point of the needle, instead of forming a circle around 
the cylinder, will be found in a helix, and experiments can be 
made on the flight of projectiles lasting for thirty seconds. The 
cylinder can be turned around on its axis by hand, for the con- 
venience of the observer in reading off the results. ‘The sur- 
face of the cylinder is graduated into a thousand equal parts ; 
and the needle, revolving around it once in a second, each of 
the divisions will correspond to the thousandth part of a second. 
The needle is insulated from the cylinder, and each communi- 
cates with one of the poles of the Ruhmkorff coil by the press- 
screws p,and p,. The Ruhmkorff coil, H, is connected with 
the Bunsen battery, P, through the armature of the electro- 
magnet, E. 

t is not a matter of indifference how the connections 
are made, in order to obtain a spark best suited for the 
purpose. When the outer pole of the induced current is con- 
nected with the needle, and the inducing current enters so as 
to make this pole the negative pole, the spark travels more 
directly, and gives a better mark than when t he positive pole is 
joined to it. 
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The rheotomic arrangement consists of a series of electro- 
magnets with armatures, E E* KE? E*. That marked E closes 
and breaks, by the motion of its armature, the current pass- 
ing through the Ruhmkorff coil. Those marked E’ E’ E’ 
are used to pass the current through the different targets in 
succession, so that a single battery may answer for all the tar- 
gets. The armature of the electro-magnet E is kept from the 
magnet by a slight spring, which is overcome by the force of 
the magnet when the current is completed, and the armature 
is brought in contact with the stop g'; this completes the cur- 
rent of the Bunsen battery, and a spark is produced as often as 
the armature touches or is separated from the stop g’. The 
electro-magnets E' E’ E’ are arranged so that their armatures 
‘a *a@ *a touch their stops g’ g* g° when their electro-mag- 
nets are not excited, and this contact is broken when. the 
circuit is closed. 

The different parts of this apparatus are connected as fol- 
lows: One end of the helix of the electro-magnet E is car- 
ried to the press-screw d@, where it is joined to a conductor 
running to one pole of the Daniels battery, D. The other 
end is carried to the press-screw, ‘d, and thence to the helix of 
the electro-magnet E’, which connects it with the screw C.’ 
The stop g* of the armature ‘a of the electro-magnet E' is 
joined by two wires ‘d *d to the armature and to the helix of 
the electro-inagnet E*; the other end of the helix E* commu- 
nicates with the battery through the screw ©. The connection 
of the electro-magnet E’ with the third E* is made inthe 
same manner. he stop g* of the last electro-magnet E’ 
connects directly with the battery through the screw C*. 

A single Daniels battery is thus sufficient, no matter how 
wee targets are used; for, the instant that the projectile 
breaks the wire of one target, the arrangement of the electro- 
magnets is such as to complete the circuit through the next, 
and so on in succession to the last. A strip of paper steeped in 
a solution of the ferro-cyanide of potassium for several hours, 
and dried, is stretched smoothly on the cylinder A, which has 
a slit to receive one end of. the paper for this purpose. The 
pendulum is started, and in a few moments takes up a uniform 
motion.” The connections of the batteries are made as indicated 
in the figure. The current of the Daniels battery excites the 
magnet. E, which, attracting its armature, a, brings it in contact 
with the stop g, and thus closes the circuit of the Bunsen bat- 
tery. - It also renders the electro-magnet E* active, which, 
attracting its armature, breaks the connection with the second 
target at g°. The circuits through the targets Nos. 3 and 4 
passing through this stop will be broken necessarily, and there 
will be only two circuits closed, the inducing circuit and that 
through the first target. 
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When the gun is fired, the projectile breaks a wire of the first 
target and the circuit of which it forms a part. The electro- 
magnets E and E' lose the power of attracting their armatures, 
the inducing current is broken, and a spark passes from the 
point of the needle to the cylinder, and in its passage through 
the paper leaves a black spot which indicates the position of the 
needle at that instant. The electro-magnet E’ having lost the 
power of attracting its armature, it is brought in contact with 
the stop g', thereby closing the circuit of the second target. The 
circuit embraces the helices of the electro-magnets E’ and E, 
which are thus made active. E’ attracting its armature, breaks 
the connection with the third target, and E closes the current 
through the Ruhmkorff coil. When the ball breaks the second 
target, the electro-magnets E and E” cease to attract their arma- 
tures, a second spark leaves its trace on the paper on the cylin- 
der, and the circuit through E* being completed, E again 
becomes active, and the inducing current is closed ready for the 
ball when it reaches the third target: in like manner are the 
currents completed till all the targets are broken. The time 
which elapses during the passage of the ball between any two 
targets is given by the angular distance between the two corre- 
sponding spots on the paper, and can be read off to thousandths 
and ten thousandths of a second. 

The time of a single revolution of the needle is determined 
by placing in the circuit of the Daniels battery a pendulum 
beating seeonds, and so arranged as to break the circuit at each 
oscillation. Each beat of the pendulum will be thus recorded 
on the paper by a spot, and if the spark passes through at the 
same spot each time, the needle will of course make a revolu- 
tion in exactly one second. This has been accomplished by 
oft-repeated trials and by varying the length of the pendulum, 
which has a screw under the bulb intended for the purpose. 

The mean time of a revolution may be determined with as 
great accuracy as desired by counting the number of revolutions 
made in a given time, as determined by an accurate stop-watch. 
The uniformity of the mofion of the needle is verified by plaeing 
in the circuit of the Daniels battery the pendulum of an astro- 
nomical clock. The isochronal oscillations of the pendulum 
will be recorded on the paper, from which it can be readily seen 
whether the motion of the needle is uniform. Actual experi- 
ence has shown that this is attained by this instrument. The 
targets have been put as close together as fifteen feet. The in- 
strument just described was purchased by the French Artillery 
committee for the purpose of making experiments on the flight 
of projectiles. 

here yet remains to. be noticed another chronoscope, the 
most beautiful and ingenious in design of any that have pre- 
ceded it, and one which gives results of most wonderful accu: 
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racy: Lrefer to that of Captain Schultz, of the French Artillery. 
It is peculiar in its construction, there being two points in which 
it differs materially from all others. To measure the minute 
fractions of a second of time necessary for the purpose for which 
ballistic chronoscopes are required, instead of using a pendulum 
making at most not more than three oscillations in a second, 
Captain Schultz has selected for this purpose a tuning-fork, 
which makes about five hundred vibrations in a second ; and to 
eliminate as far as possible all sources of error, Captain Schultz 
rejects all intervening rheotomic arrangements which may cause 
in the rupture of the inducing current delays, of which it is 
difficult to form an exact idea, and constructs the targets in such 
a manner that the rupture of one shall complete the circuit 
through the next, so that there shall be required only a single 
battery and one Ruhmkorff coil for all the targets to make as 
many observations as may be desired on the flight of the same 
projectide. The accuracy of this instrument in no way depends 
upon a uniform motion being communicated to a revolving cy]- 
inder, as in that just described, but is based upon the fact that 
the vibrations of the same tuning-fork are isochronal. This is the 
case, to a very close approximation, when the length of the 
vibrations vary only within moderate limits, and is strictly 
correct when the amplitude of the vibrations remains constant. 

The instrument consists essentially of a registering apparatus in 
which the spark from a Ruhmkorff coil is used: the tuning-fork 


and electro-magnet for making it vibrate, including the inter- 
rupter; two batteries; and the required number of targets, 
which are of a special construction. 

The registering apparatus consists of a silver-plated brass cyl- 
inder, A, on a horizontal axis, XY, which is turned by a system 
of clock-work put in motion, by a weight acting on the wheel, W; 

t 


the motion is regulated by the fan, # The cylinder, besides 
having a motion of rotation, has also one of translation in the 
direction of its axis, by means of the screw, g, beneath the cyl- 
inder, which is thrown in or out of gear by a lever, A. By 
loosing the thumb-screw, s, the clock-work is disengaged from the 
shaft, Y, and the cylinder may be turned by hand by the wheel, 7. 
A stop-lever, Z, commands the movement of the clock-work. 
The cylinder, A, is covered with a uniform light coat of lamp- 
black from a smoking lamp. The tuning-fork, X, is fastened to 
the frame between the electro-magnets E, £’, which, acting on 
two armatures fixed to the two branches of the fork, cause it to 
vibrate. The left branch has a quill pen fastened to it by a 
screw, and a small eccentric serves to regulate the contact with 
the cylinder, so as to make a very fine trace in the lampblack, 
The tuning-fork is gilded to prevent oxidation. 

The interrupter, represented on p. 111, consists of a steel 
spring, @, with a platina point, b, projecting down into a 
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cup containing mercury. Two electro-magnets, Z, are placed 
over and near a piece of soft iron screwed on top of the 
spring. Two small movable weights, s, s’, are placed on 
the spring to regulate*its vibrations. The interrupter is 
placed in the circuit of the battery which excites the electro- 
magnets # and L” of the tuning-fork, by joining the conduc- 
tors to the press screws, J J'. When the circuit is closed, by 
turning the lever, 7, the electro-magnets 4’ # of the interrupter 
raise the spring, @, so that the platina point does not touch the 
mercury; this breaks the current, and the spring, released by 
the electro-magnet, flies back, thrusting the platina point into 
the mercury, which closes the circuit and again renders the 
electro-magnet active: the operation of closing and breaking the 
circuit is thus continued in quick succession, depending upon the 
vibrations of the steel spring. By varying the position of the 
weights s, ss’, the spring is made to vibrate in unison with the 
tuning-fork: and the vibrations of the latter are kept of the 
same amplitude by the action of the electro-magnets / LZ’. 
The cup, C, is supported on a stem screwed into the stand: b 
turning the cup to the right or left it is lowered or raised. This 
also varies the time of the vibration of the spring. To protect 
the mercury from oxidation, its surface is covered with a little 
alcohol in the cup. 

The induced current from the Ruhmkorff coil is conducted 
by insulated wires, one pole to the plated cylinder A, and the 
other through the Wires S S, through two glass tubes, very near 
to the surface of the cylinder at Q, but not touching it. When 
the inducing current of tlie Ruhmkorff coil is broken, an in- 
duced spark flies from this point of the wire to the cylinder, and 
burning off the lampblack, leaves the silver surface exposed, 
which is readily seen, and marks the position of the cylinder at 
the time the spark occurred. A micrometer, Jf, is used to measure 
with accuracy the position of the spot made by the spark in ref- 
erence to the trace formed by the vibrations of the tuning-fork. 
It is readily detached from the instrument by loosening the 
screw, A. 

There are two batteries required for the use of this instru- 
ment: one to make the tuning-fork vibrate, and the other to 
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produce the sparks. The first communicates with the interrupter 
through the break, p, and the second connects with the pendulum, 
or the target, as the lever, 2, is turned to the right or the left. 

The targets may be of any number desired. They are con- 
structed with wires running across a wooden frame, so that 
the projectile cannot pass through without breaking a wire, and 
also so arranged, by means of springs or weights, that the rup- 
ture of any one of the cross-wires of the target will complete the 
circuit through the next target, and thus to the last, so that a 
single battery and one Ruhmkorff coil will produce a spark when 
each target is broken, no matter how numerous they may be. 

It is not necessary to give a minute description of the details 
of the construction of these targets. Several different ways of 
effecting the desired object have been devised, and that adopted 
in this country is not like the plan described and used by the 
inventor in France. 

The cylinder, A, being covered with a slight coat of lamp- 
black, and being set in motion by winding up the weight of the 
clock-work, by the crank, Z, the pen on the end of the tuning- 
fork being in a state of rest, will describe a helix on the surface 
of the saan, extending from one end to the other. If the 
cylinder be brought back to its first position and again started 
with the tuning-fork vibrating, the point of the pen will de- 
scribe a sinuous line, perfectly regular, thus :— 

If, then, the time of vibration of the tuning-fork be 

7+ known, we shall have traced on the cylinder a scale of 

time of exactly equal parts, the unit of which is very 

sinall, being the duration of a single vibration. To use 

this scale of time in the determination of the velocity of 

ag projectiles between two targets placed at any part of the 

trajectory, it is only necessary to record by the side of 

this scale of time the precise instant when the projectile 

passes through the different targets, and this is done as de- 

c¢ *cribed before, by the Ruhmkorff coil. ‘The number of 

entire vibrations are counted, and the fractions of vibwra- 

tions are estimated by the eye in cases where’ the greatest accu- 

racy is not required. The error thus made will not exceed one 

twenty-five hundredth part of a second. Where still greater 

exactness is required, the micrometer is used, by which the exact 
fraction of a vibration can be accurately measured. 

To determine the time of a single vibration of the tuning- 
fork, a pendulum, /2, beating half seconds, is put in con- 
nection with the Ruhmkorff coil, and so arranged by means 
of a spring, g, that at each double vibration it breaks the 
‘ inducing current, and this gives a spark on the cylinder. 
By this means, along the side of the curve a series of sparks 
are raade marking seconds of time, and the number‘ and frac- 
tions of vibrations of the tuning-fork in a second of time can 


f 
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be readily counted. As the cylinder will revolve for thirty sec- 
onds, if the whole time be divided by the number of vibrations 
between the extreme sparks, the time of a single vibration will 
be determined with very great accuracy. 

To determine the velocity of a projectile with this instrument, 
it is established on a strong table resting on a firm foundation, 
independent of the building in which it is placed; the targets 
are disposed at such points of the trajectory as may be desired, 
and the connections with the batteries and instrnment made, 
The silver cylinder is covered with a light coat of lampblack, as 
already described. On closing the circuit through the inter- 
rupter, by turning the lever, p, to the position represented in 
the drawing, if the weights on the interrupter be properly placed, 
the aplagts will commence to vibrate; if it do not vibrate, 
the position of the weights must be changed. 

The determination of the proper positions of these weights, at 
first, may require many trials and some exercise of patience, as 
is known from experience in putting up the first instrument of 
the kind in this conten unassisted by special instructions to 
serve as a guide, and the weights being placed far from their 
correct positions; but when these are once determined, a few 
turns of the cup containing mercury to the right or left will suf- 
fice generally to start the tuning-fork to vibrating. If the mark 
left on the cylinder be fine, regular, and uniform in extent, turn 
down the lever, A, raise the lever, 7, and the clock-work will set 


the cylinder in motion, and the gun may be fired. The projectile 
breaking the borgete in succession, the exact time of each rupture 


will be recorded by the sparks on the cylinder, in units of a sin- 
gle vibration of the tuning-fork, and can be readily reduced to 
seconds and fractions of a second. As many as fifteen observa- 
tions may be made before the lampblack on the cylinder will 
require to be renewed, which is readily done. 

he accuracy with which this instrument notes the veloci- 
ty of projectiles cannot fail to strike every one who wit-. 
nesses it with admiration and astonishment. The inventor 
says he has measured, with a very close approximation, a 
portion of time the total duration of which did not exceed 
the one ‘five thousandth part of a second, and that he has 
measured the time required for a ball to pass through dif- 
ferent lengths of the bore of a cannon, determining its veloci- 
ty at the different points. The writer had just completed 
his preparations to repeat this experiment when the order 
directing a change in his station prevented him from pursu- 
ing further this very interesting subject of inquiry. That his 
trials would have proved highly satisfactory can hardly be 
doubted, judging from the results of experiments made with the 
same instrument and targets on the time of flight of a musket- 
ball through the space of one foot—two consecutive shots un- 

Vou. IV.—2 
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der the same circumstances giving 0.00090835 and 0.00090599 
respectively, for the time it takes a musket-ball to pass over one 
foot at a distance of twenty feet from the muzzle of the gun. 

The little liability of this instrument to be deranged by acci- 
dental circumstances is greatly in its favor. There is no uni- 
form motion to be kept up in machinery which may be influenced 
by a greater or less amount of friction, no disjunctor nor con- 
junctor to introduce elements of uncertainty into the results ; 
only a single battery and the same induction coil to produce the 
sparks for any number of targets placed at any point along the 
trajectory. In the words of the inventor, “7 marche bien ou 
pas du tout.” 

In the construction of the targets it must be seen that the 
— do not have to move through too great a distance before 
they establish the connection with the next target, that the con- 
nection may be made with certainty before the projectile reaches 
it. This condition is easily fulfilled. The inventor has placed 
his targets only one metre, or forty inches apart; in this coun- 
try the targets, different from those of Captain Schultz, have 
been placed only twelve inches apart, and the current through 
the next target has been formed before the ball could pass over 
this short distance. To prevent confusion in the results by 
accidental sparks from the wires of a broken target striking 
against each other and re-establishing the current, brittle wires 
ao with cotton or other non-conducting substance should 

used. 

The Ordnance Department has provided itself lavishly with 
‘the last-mentioned instrument for the proof of powder and 
for the determination of the various questions in ballistics; and 
it is found by experience that the instrument answers admira- 
bly for this purpose, not being liable, from the principle on 
which it is constructed, to get out of order, is readily understood 
anc worked, and always records the results accurately, leaving 
no doubts as to their entire reliability. 

The want expressed in the quotation at the head of this arti- 
cle has been fully met and answered, and to a degree of perfec- 
tion little anticipated even by the sagacious and far-seeing mind 
which gave expression to it. 

The Seti of Improvement, in directing the affairs of her 
vast and, at this time, busy domain, giving an impulse forward 
first in this quarter, and now in that, may safely leave this por- 
tion of her field and turn to others, with the fall assurance that 
her attention will not be required in this direction for some time 
to come; that in causing this branch of invention to keep pace 
with others, of the most of which it is now far in advance, it is 
probable that many years must elapse before it will be found 
necessary to supersede, by a more perfect creation, the very 
beautiful one just considered. 
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FROM CAIRO TO THE DELTA. 
BY COLONEL J. G. WILSON. 


One of the leading arguments heretofore adduced by foreign 
tourists in favor of the Rhine over all American rivers, has 
been the interest thrown around that beautiful stream by its 
historic associations, rendering a journey up the great German 
highway of so much greater interest than a trip on the noble 
Hudson or the magnificent Mississippi. 

War, from which springs almost all the charm and romance 
that appertain to the historic streams of the Old World, has 
laid its terrible hand upon the mighty Father of Waters, and 
the rivers of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa can no longer 
claim precedence on that score. For a thousand miles from 
Cairo to the Delta, its banks have become classic ground. Four 
years of bloody battles and terrible sieges—of thrilling exploits 
and romantic adventures, have thrown around the Mississippi an 
interest which no other river in our country can boast of. The 
fame of stout old Farragut and his heroic passage of Forts 
Philip and Jackson, and the renown of Grant and his wonderful 
siege of the “ Western Gibraltar,” will live forever. When 
France forgets Napoleon—when England no longer remembers 
the glory of her Nelson, then may their countrymen forget the 
fame of Farragut and Grant, and not until that time. 

Cairo, now so quiet and deserted, was, when we first saw it, 
in May, 1861, the dirtiest, and, for its size, the busiest place we 
ever gazed upon. It was taken possession of at the inception 
of the war by our troops, and formed an admirable base of 
operations on the Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
Rivers. It was from this point that Grant proceeded to Pa- 
ducah, to Belmont, to Fort Henry, and to Fort Donelson, where 
he won the first great victory of the war, which electrified the 
whole country. A few hours’ sail south from Cairo brings us to 
Belmont, where “ Unconditional Surrender” fought his maiden 
battle of this war; and a little lower down, on the opposite side, 
is Columbus, the most northerly point on the Mississippi ever 
fortified by the rebels, and of whose frowning battlements we 
heard so much. 

We next approach Island Number Ten—now a negro cole 
ony—the sceneof Colonel Bissell’s gallant exploit, and which 
calls to mind the names of Admiral Foote and General Pope. 
Farther on we pass New Madrid, and then approach Fort Pil- 
low, where Forrest committed acts of atrocity on the negro 
regiments which will forever brand his name with infamy. 
Many of the officers, as well as the men, were shot down in 
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cold blood after they had surrendered : wide Report of the Con- 
gressional Committee appointed to investigate the Fort Pillow 
massacre. 

Here is the Egyptian-named city of Memphis, the largest 
place between. St. oe and New Orleans, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants and very many handsome edifices. 
From its high bluffs, De Soto, the illustrious companion of 
Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, first gazed upon the turbid 
waters of the Monarch of Rivers, and from the same heights the 
inhabitants of Memphis looked down upon the naval engage- 
ment—confident of a rebel victory—which occurred there on a 
bright morning in June, 1862. South of the city is Fort Pick- 
ering, a formidable earthwork, nearly a mile in extent, com- 
manding both the town and river, and constantly garrisoned 
during the war by a heavy force. It was to this place that 
Generals Hurlbut and Washburne ran en dishabille for shelter, 
onthe memorable morning that Forrest’s raiders dashed into 
Memphis, and so very unceremoniously disturbed the slumbers 
of unsuspicious soldiery and citizens, long before breakfast-time. 
We next pass Helena, a considerable town, where, as well as at 
Milliken’s Bend and Port Hudson, our colored troops were bap- 
tized in blood, exhibiting courage—so said General Grant— 
** unsurpassed by any white troops.” 

The next place of interest is Napoleon, at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River, after which we reach Gaines’s Landing, where, 
in August, 1864, the steamer Empress was fired into by a rebel 
battery; nine killed and thirteen wounded—many mortally. 
This was the last and most severe disaster of the kind which 
took place during the war. But a few miles distant stood 
Greenville, where our boats were constantly fired upon; a bend 
in the river and the proximity of the channel to the bank, as 
at Gaines’s Landing, favoring the rebel design of destroying 
steamers. On the 16th of April, 1863, as a division of the 
Sixteenth Army Corps was passing, on board of transports, en 
route for Vicksburg, thirteen soldiers were killed and wounded. 
A battalion of the 15th Illinois Cavalry, under Major Wilson, 
was immediately landed and went in pursuit of the flying 
rebels, while the infantry destroyed the town, in retaliation for 
the death of their comrades. - 

After passing Lake Providence and Milliken’s Bend, we reach 
the mouth of the placid “Yazoo,” the red man’s “ River of Death,” 
which has now its stories of the struggles and adventures of the 
pale face, in addition to its old Indian legends. It was at Chick- 
asaw Bayou, on the Yazoo, that Sherman was driven back with 
severe slaughter, in his unsuccessful attack upon the enemy, 
strongly fortified on the Walnut Hills. A few miles from the 
Yazoo we come to Young’s Point, the place where General 
Grant was stationed with his army for a long time, patiently 
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planning and operating against the “ Western Gibraltar.” At 
a short distance to the south is the famous canal, or cut-off, 
from which so much was expected; and here, at last, is the 
contumacious stronghold, which required all Grant’s military 
genius and persistency to conquer. After what has been pro- 
nounced by a high military authority as “one of the most re- 
markable campaigns and sieges on record,” the persevering 
soldier was rewarded for all his toils and pains, and the old flag 
floated over the rebel city again, on the 4th of July, 1863. 
Here are still to be seen the caves into which the inhabitants 
crept to avoid our screaming shot and shell, during the ever- 
memorable siege ; and here still remain the prodigious lines of 
earthworks which, with the low hills, the defiles, and broken 
ground, extending in all directions for miles, offering such ad- 
mirable facilities for defence, held us at bay for forty-seven 
days. A beautiful monument has been erected to General 
Grant in commemoration of the siege. The monument isa 
pyramid twenty feet high, surmounted with a fifteen-inch globe. 
On the principal side is a largeAmerican eagle, with wide- 
spread wings, which cover implements of defence ; in one claw 
he holds the laurel, in the other an American shield, and in its 
beak a pennant inscribed: “Z Pluribus Unum.” The eagle 
sustains on its wings the Goddess of Liberty. On one side of 
the monument is inscribed: “To the Memory of the Surren- 
der of Vicksburg by Lieutenant-General J. G. Pemberton, to 
Major-General v S. Grant, U.S. A., on the 3d of July, 1863.” 
On the space where the monument is erected stood a large 
tree, under whose branches the conference took place which 
resulted in the surrender of Vicksburg. The tree long ago 
disappeared, such relics as walking-canes, rings, &c., having 
been made from its trunk and limbs; and even its roots were 
dug up, to the depth of six feet. 

As we glide along past the high bluffs which bristled with 
cannon from the Walnut Hills to Warrenton, we recall the 
stories of Ellett’s dashing deeds—of Farragut’s and Porter’s 
gallantry—of the running past the batteries by our gunboats 
and transports, “ amid sheeted fire and flame ”—of the blowing 
up the propeller on which the unfortunate trio of Bohemians, 
Brown, Colburn, and Richardson, had taken passage—of our 
expedition up the country with Blair’s Division—of our cav- 
alry experiences on the Big Black River, in the rear of Vicks- 
burg—of the day the mine was exploded, and from our whole 
line, extending in a semicircle from near Warrenton to the 
Walnut Hills, belched forth, from every gun that could be 
brought to bear on the doomed city, its messengers of death 
and destruction. Many a well-fought field have we seen, but 
never until that sunny June afternoon did we fully appreciate 
Campbell’s lines in Hohenlinden :— 
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“‘ And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery.” 

We next pass Grand Gulf, a strongly-fortified point, which 
Admiral Farragut attacked in June, 1862, but which was not 
carried until April of the year following ; a little farther on, 
Brulinsburgh, to which place Grant crossed his army on the 
transports, which ran past the Vicksburg batteries, and marched 
on Port Hudson, and from there pushed forward to Jackson ; 
turning back, he defeated the enemy at Raymond, Edwards’s 
Ferry, Champion Hill, and the Big Black, driving him into 
Vicksburg, and investing the place on the 17th of May. We 
next come to ,Natchez, a beautiful city, which never made 
an attempt at defence, although, from its high and com- 
manding position, well calculated to do so successfully. 
The next point of interest is Red River, at whose mouth 
our gunboats kept watch and ward for nearly two years, 
and at the expiration of that period permitted their prey 
to escape them, and where, many fathoms deep, repose the 
remains of that noble Spanish knight, Hernando De Soto. Up 
this river went that famous expedition which terminated so dis- 
astrously for us, owing to a chapter of blunders. We happen 
to know that a certain basket containing wine, with the writer’s 
name upon it, fell into the appreciating hands of Major-General 
Wharton, an old classmate, in command of the Texas cavalry, 
who pursued us so sharply, and who very kindly and consid- 


erately pledged the owner’s health while drinking the same. 
Item: It was Widow Cliquot, and cost us exactly forty-eight 
dollars per dozen, in “lawful currency of the realm.” 
We next gitte swiftly through Morgan’s Bend and past 
0 


Morganzie, a fortified position long held, and strongly, by our 
forces. A few hours’ sail, and we reach Port Hudson, a place 
very similarly situated, and only less impregnable than Vicks- 
burg, which successfully resisted all efforts of General Banks, 
the gallant Nineteenth Corps, and the Corps d Afrique, until the 
eighth day of July, when the sorely-pressed garrison, commanded 
by General Gardner, a graduate of West Point, hearing of the 
fall of Vicksburg, made an unconditional surrender. 
Twenty-five miles distant is Baton Rouge, with its battle 
memories. Here was fought a desperate battle between the 
rebel army, commanded by Breckinridge, and the Union forces 
under General Williams, who fell while gallantly leading his 
eolumns to the attack. The capital of Louisiana deserves 
that the origin of its name, of Baton Rouge, or Red Stick, 
should be recorded here. It is well known that the cypress- 
tree, in the Southern country, rises to a wonderful height, and 
that its bark is of a reddish hue. Its trunk is shorn of branches 
and its head alone wears a leafy crown. In Nature’s book of 
architecture it represents the pillar with its chapiter, Le Page 
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du Pratz relates that, in his time, there was yet to be seen, on 
the present site of Baton Rouge, a famous ety out of 
which a carpenter had offered to build two boats, one of six- 
teen tons, and the other of fourteen. ‘As the wood of the cy- 
press-tree is red, says Du Pratz, “one of the first travellers 
who arrived at this locality exclaimed that this tree would 
-make a fine stick! Hence the name of Baton Rouge (Red 
Stick) given to this place. With regard’ to the tree, its height 
has not as yet been measured. It towers almost beyond sight.” 

The next place of importance is Donaldsonville, which, like 
very many other towns along the river, shows unmistakably the 
marks and ravages of war. A few miles distant east, opposite 
to Point Hampton, is the famous Honmas plantation, the finest 
on the river, and now the property of John Burnside, Esq., of 
New Orleans. 

Passing several small towns and villages, together with many 
fine sugar plantations, we arrived at Carrollton, a suburb of the 
“Crescent City.” Here took place, in September, 1863, a grand 
review in presence of Generals Grant, Banke, Washburne, Stone, 
Herron, Thomas, and other minor military magnates. Whata 
magnificent spectacle! What cheers rent the air when the histo- 
ric colors of the old Thirteenth Corps dipped to the hero of Vicks- 
burg, as he passed along the lines, followed by a brilliant cor- 
tege of captains and staff officers, who had great difficulty in 
keeping up with the Lieutenant-General, as he dashed along at 
a full gallop on a magnificent charger borrowed from Banks. 
Taking his position under a grand old oak, the troops passed in 
review before Grant, moving along with that easy, careless, 
accurate swing, which bespeaks the old Western campaigner. 
And the flags they cone T Terrible is an army with banners 
—if those banners are torn by the shot and shell of a score of 
battles. Belmont, Donelson, Shiloh, Arkansas Post, Port Gib- 
son, Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hill, Big Black, and Vicks- 
burg, were the names written, not in letters, but in bullet-holes, 
on the dear tattered and seedy-looking old rags. No bunting, 
however gay and gorgeous with new beauty, could be half so 
interesting to the thoughtful eye, and it was not surprising that. 
the usually calm and collected Grant lifted his hat with real 
reverence and deep feeling as the grand old colors, surrounded 
by his old companions-in-arms, passed before him. 

And here, at last, is the “ Crescent Oity,” the queen of the 
South—the plaything of monarchs —“ swapped,” as boys 
swap their pen-knives, Discovered and lost by the French— 
pomereert by the aoe bap bng Spaniard—again ceded to the 

rench—exchanged for a kingdom with Napoleon, who traded 
in empires, and sold by him for a few millions to our Govern- 
ment, and captured from the rebels the last week of April, 186 
by the combined forces of the army and navy under Butler an 
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Farragut. Here the Massachusetts lawyer ruled with a rod of 
iron for eight months, and was succeeded by Banks, who exer- 
cised a milder sway for nearly two years as the commanding 
general of the Department of the Gulf. 

A few miles south of New Orleans is Chalmette, the scene of 
Jackson’s famous victory, where, according to the elegant bal- 
lad in the Boston picture-books, he 

“ Quick did go 
With Yankee troops to meet the foe; 
We met them near to New Orleans, 
And made their blood to flow in streams.” 


Some sixty miles below the city stands Fort Jackson and 
Fort Philip, the scene of the first great exploit of that gallant 
old hero, Porvagut, who, with his wooden ships and iron hearts, 
passed up the river, through a very hail-storm of shot and shell 
—a deed only excelled in daring and heroism by his «aptare of 
the forts and rebel vessels off Mobile. 

The Mississippi is not, however, entirely destitute of associa- 
tions of the past. On its waters in the early day floated the 
canoes of the Chippewas, the Illinois, the warlike Choctaws, 
the ferocious Chickasaws, and the gentle Natchez. Three cen- 
turies and a score of years ago, the chivalric De Soto, with his 

allant band—Alvarado, Cordova, Calderon, Don Juan de 

uzman, and other brave spirits—crossed its turbid waters to 
ees still deeper into the Western wilds. A hundred years 
ater came the gentle Marquette and Joliet, followed by the 
chivalric La Salle and his friend Chevalier de Tonti, with man 
other adventurous voyageurs. Halfway between the beautiful 
falls celebrated by Longfellow, and the Delta or Balise, as the 
French call the mouth of the river, or the Vatiza, to quote the 
Spanish term, stood the ancient French work, Fort Cheutus, 
given up to the English in 1765; and near the mouth of the 
river, omitting mention of other military posts and places of in- 
terest, as our sketch is already longer than we intended, stood 
the old Spanish post, Fort Plaquemine, where, in the palmy 
days of Spain, all vessels were obliged to produce their pass- 
ports for the inspection of the big-whiskered Dons, before being 
allowed to proceed to the “ Crescent City.” 

A word of advice, dear reader. Have you completed your 
education by studying Geography practically? If not, em- 
brace your friends, and set out, carpet-bag in hand, for Cairo, 
A glimpse of the gorgeous prairies of Illinois, and a sail down 
the Mississippi, “from Cairo to the Delta,” on board a well- 
appointed Western steamer, will prove a pleasant and profitable 
excursion. Notwithstanding the dictum of so great a philoso- 
pher as Emerson, who says that “ travelling is a fool’s paradise,” 
we have always found it a good thing to do. As has been 
finely said, “2 carries the soul over the dead point in its revo- 
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lution. It gives the heart time to adjust itself to a new order 
of circumstances, to take a fresh start, with new and brighter 
and higher motives, and to recover a youth and a goal which 
no future experiences can take away or render uninviting.” 
But letno American go abroad to gaze upon the wonders of the 
Old World, upon Leak Lomond or Luzerne, upon Brunelleschi’s 
dome in Sante Maira del Fiore, upon the buttressed Acropolis 
and ruined temples of Athens, upon those mighty monunients 
of an ancient civilization, now standing solitary and alone in 
Egyptian deserts ; to voyage up the Danube, or the Rhine, to 
scale the dizzy heights of Mont Blane or the Giraldi at Seville ; 
or to walk over the battle-fields of Bannockburn, of Marengo, 
or of Waterloo—until he has travelled over the length and 
breadth of that mighty and powerful country, stretching from ° 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, which he claims as “his own, his 
native land.” 


— 


SHERIDAN’S MODE OF FIGHTING. 


Every master of battle-tactics has a favorite mode of fighting, 
varied of course by circumstances, and especially by the wary 
dispositions of the enemy. A study of Sheridan’s campaigns, 
will, we think, disclose the peculiarity of his very readily. His 
success has been most brilliant ; the secret of it is very simple. 
In the first place, as we were told by an enthusiastic private, 
just home from the wars, “Phil. Sheridan fights to win.” 


Other generals manceuvre, and try to outwit the plans of the 
enemy, to excel in defensive battle: the offensive of such is 
always weak. Sheridan is always on the offensive. We do 
not now speak of Sheridan’s raids, which, although conducted 
in the most masterly manner, are subordinate in character to 
other plans, and usually seek to elude the enemy. But no; 
in his grand tactics, as displayed at Winchester, Cedar Creek, 
and Five Forks, we observe a principle which finds its ex- 
pression in the following order of attack :—He organizes his 
army into three divisions—two strong parallel columns of at- 
tack, thrown with the fiercest impetuosity upon the enemy, and 
a reserve in rear. When the battle rages in front, so that his 
foe is fully engaged, his reserve, moving by the flank, usually 
the right, makes a double file around upon the flank and rear 
of the earnestly-employed enemy, and rolls him up on the 
centre. Just such was the tactics of Desaix and Kellerman, at 
Marengo. The former moved his six thousand infantry, by the 
main road, upon General Zach’s triumphant advance from 
Alessandria, while the latter, moving by the right, made a 
double left turn upon Pilatti’s Austrian horse, and won the day. 
Sheridan’s invariable success, then, has been due to the great 
earnestness and valor with which he always imbues his troops, 
and then to his tactics of two columns and a flanking reserve. — 
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SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 
VI. 


% * % * “Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” B28 4. 
As You Like It.—Act II., Scene VII. 


THE LAND OF SUN AND FLOWEBS. 


Esprotatty Sun. There are no flowers on the shores of the 
Bay of Todos los Santos. As far as the eye can reach, there is 
nothing but white sand, salt water, and the little whitewashed 
town of Sacrificios, in the distance. 

The water had been a little rough when I first went on deck 
to take a look at the promised land, and during breakfast 
the wind freshened, and dense clouds loomed up from the 
southwest, so that when we again emerged into the outer world, 
the sea was rolling heavily into the shallow bay, and breaking 
ominously near the shore. The Captain appeared uneasy, and 
looked aloft. The mates seemed uncomfortable, and looked be- 
low at the anchors and ground-tackle ; and the engineers peered 
out of the engine-room, as if a storm in port were not in their 
department, and they would like to know what the Captain pro- 
posed to do about it. Steam was still up, and as the vessel 
rolled and pitched, and strained creakily at her anchors, every 
now and then the wheels made a few revolutions, just to keep her 
off shore, and head to sea. The wind began to howl dismally, 
and to dash the sea in thin sheets across the decks. Presently 
from General Bulger’s head-quarters on shore, conveniently lo- 
cated in the only two-story house in Sacrificios, we noticed the 
signal-men on the roof, waving their little flag to another party 
on the beach, who in turn waved their flag to a third group on 
the flag-ship Phineas W. Boggs. Then the Boggs got up steam, 
and made the circuit of the fleet. As she passed us, we saw 
Captain Petlam, of our regiment, A. A. A.-G. to General Bul- 

er, standing on the paddle-boxes, and waved our hats to him. 

e put his hands up to his mouth and shouted something unin- 
telligible in reply, but his little treble did not reach our ears, and so 
big Captain tone, who commanded the steamer, roared over 
in his ponderous bass: “ Zhe General directs you to land im- 
mediately.” Captain Robinson looked at us, at the sea, unbut- 
toned his pea-jacket slowly, buttoned it with equal deliberation, 
thrust his great red hands in his pockets, and whistled. It was 
not kind of him, an old salt, thus to whistle away the courage 
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of poor landsmen from an inland town, many of whom had 
never seen the sea, until now roughly introduced to it on the 
transport Occidental. 

“Get away with them boats, Mr. Marner,” says the ponder- 
ous bass to the chunky little mate. 

‘Them boats!” echoes the little mate. “Get away with 
them boats; get away with them soars,” he repeats, in a stu- 
pefied way, looking alternately at the Captain and the sea, and 
then recollecting himself, bestirs himself to curse the men into 
activity, and carry out his orders. I do not know how the rest 
liked it, because none of us spoke a word for a few moments ; but 
for my part, I felt extremely unwell. We were ordered to dis- 
embark, and land in small boats in such a raging sea, that even 
the old sailors were alarmed. I think we should have been 
more frightened if we had known the full extent of the danger. 

As it was, there was no time to be lost, for the storm was in- 
creasing every moment. Leaving Cyrus to pack our things, 
Smallweed and I were busily engaged with the Colonel in as- 
signing the men to the boats. We had, all told, twenty-three 
officers and three hundred and seventy-eight men on board, so 
that, omitting Lieutenant Ricketts and thirteen men, whom 
Doctor Cutts declared too ill to be moved, we should have three 
hundred and eighty-seven persons to be landed. There were 
four boats, capable of holding one hundred and twenty persons, 
including two metallic life-boats, with capacity for forty each; 
but Mr. See bluntly declared that not a soul should leave 
the ship in them wooden tubs, not if he knowed it; so we had 
only the life-boats to count on, and these would have to make 
five trips to and fro, without counting the baggage. One of the 
Colonel’s horses had died on the passage, and Tipit Robinson 
advised us to throw the other eleven animals overboard and let 
them swim ashore. He and his sailors would attend to that 
after we should have landed. First, we equalized the compa- 
nies by details, until they contained thirty-eight or nine enlisted 
men each, and then the company commanders drew lots fo: 
precedence, H and B companies, Captain Hudson and Lieu- 
tenant Todhunter, drew the first boats, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lastoe and old Surgeon Peacack were put in to fill up. When 
the time came for las to get in the boats, these two companies 
were drawn up on opposite sides of the deck, in two ranks, with 
muskets, but without knapsacks, and as many of the men of 
other companies as could get on deck crowded around looking 
on. ‘Go ahead, Captain,” said the Colonel; “get in the boats, 
Mr. Todhunter. Good-by, boys; take care of yourselves.” But 
the men did not stir a foot, though the boats bobbed im- 
patiently ajongsidh, though the Captain and Mr. Marner 
exhorted us to hurry up, though Hudson pleaded, and Charley 
Todhunter swore. Then I saw dear old Colonel Heavysterne 
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angry for the first time in his life, and indeed the last. ‘“ Now, 
then, boys,” he exclaimed, in a sharp tone, that astonished the 
men as much as a shower-bath could have done, “ what’s the 
meaning of this? What does it mean, Isay? Speak out, now! 
Cyrus, get me my pistol,” and he stamped his foot on the deck, 
and looked really handsome in his heavy wrath. Then Sergeant 
Hrsthzyschenoftsky, one of the very best men in the whole regi- 
ment, stepped two paces directly to the front, and bringing his 
piece to the shoulder, and saluting sharply, delivered himself 
thus: ‘Qol-o-nel! Sir! Ze men vish allways obey ordres re- 
ceive. Col-o-nel! I am old solldier. Col-o-nel! In Polish 
Arrmee General kill never solldier by damfool. So. In Euro- 
ean arrmee nevare. Col-o-nel! Look at.wat! Solldier go in 
atteau vill drown. Vill notgo. So.” And saluting again, 
old Snuffsky, as he was called in the regiment, for want of facil- 
ity in his native dialect, stepped back into the ranks, and 
looked as if he had never said any thing, and never proposed to. 
The men shouted hi, hi! and rapped with the butts of their 
muskets. The Colonel’s pistol had come. He cocked it. 
“ Boys,” he said, sternly, Ff am ashamed of ye. Darned if I 
ain’t ashamed of ye. Now look here. I’ve just got one thing 
to say to you. Get right in them boats, We are ordered to go 
ashore by General Bulger, and no matter how rough the sea is, 
no matter how many of us are drowned, we’ve got to go. [’m 
going with you in the first boat, but first I mean to see you all 
in. Lieutenant Jenkins, get in; Lieutenant Smallweed, you 
too. Now, then, Captain Hudson, get your men in, and 
damned if I don’t shoot the first man that hangs back!” I 
think as he appeared just then, in his unexpected grandeur, 
most of the men would have rushed into the jaws of death 
rather than have faced him. The pistol had not half the 
terrors of the quiet, amiable man’s angry eye. There was no 
more hesitation, and in a few moments we were bobbing towards 
the shore, Mr. Marner steering our boat, and Mr. Henningsen 
the second mate, the other. Lieutenant-Colonel Lastoe an 
Doctor Peacack were to follow with the last boat-load. 

Eight old sailors who belonged to the B Company rowed our 
boat, but they were out of practice, and made little progress 
against the heavy wind and sea, now running in an alarming 
way. We had to pull against the sea until we should reach a 
little hook that ran out into the bay, and there we could put 
about and make directly for the shore in tolerably smooth 
water. We had nearly reached the point, and had just shaken 
off the spray of a tremendous wave, and were smiling to think 
‘that a few more strokes would put us into a place of safety, 
when a huge breaker came roaring down on us. I could just 
see that it was grandly beautiful, with the soft light shining 
through its green foam-capped crest ; had just time to hold on to 
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the side with a tighter grip, and to hear the mate cry, “ Look out, 
now ;” when, with a loud report, the great mass of water struck 
the boat, upset it as if it had been a tin cup, and dashed oars, 
soldiers, and all into the sea. I felt myself carried along for 
some distance under water before I rose to the surface, blinded 
and nearly suffocated. A dozen heads were bobbing on the 
sea near me, and about a hundred yards off, I saw the boat, 
keel upwards, with two or three men clinging to it. Just at 
that moment I saw another wave strike the other boat, and she 
disappeared too for an instant. There were now eighty-one of 
us struggling in the water, or drowned, perhaps. I could only see 
a score of the number. I made an effort to reach the boat, but 
was too weak. I felt that the sea was carrying me rapidly to- 
wards the shore, and would probably soon dash me in pieces on 
the beach. Something struck me a violent blow on the arm. 
It was an oar. I clung to it with desperation. A faint voice 
whispered, “ All right, old boy!” and there was Smallweed on 
the other end of the oar! But I was getting very weak. I could 
not use my left arm, and the oar seemed to glide from me. I 
was evidently sinking. I tried to say, ‘“Good-by, old fellow,” 
but the water rushed into my mouth and choked me. I was 
floating into another world. Oh, how I wish I had lent Char- 
ley Fellows my top! If I could live, I would pay Bill Ander- 
son the quarter I borrowed from him to buy fire-crackers with 
the year he went to boarding-school. What will Sophy say? 


Good-by, Sophy. I read the letter of the Colonel announcin 
my death, and the obituary notice in the Evening Star, wor 
for word, and all the big headings in the Herald, and saw the 
terrible scene when Sophy should catch sight of them over the 
tea-urn in the morning. What a mean fellow I have been, 
and how few bee will be sorry for this! There are dear 


Sophy, one, and Bill Anderson, two, and the old cook, three, 
and young Spatcheloe, the apothecary’s boy, four, and Jip, five— 
poor Jip! and. ‘ : . . . ; 

“Stand aside, men,” I heard a strange voice say, “and let 
him have air. Stand aside.” It was in a dream. My feet 
were very cold; my head was very hot; there was a chokin 
sensation about my throat, and I felt sick at my stomach, an 
generally helpless. 

** Close shave,” said the same voice. , 

I opened my eyes mechanically, and looked up feebly. A 
short man, with brown hair, clear blue eyes, a gentle smile, and 
nice white teeth, was leaning over me. Where am I? I tried to 
say once, twice, and finally succeeded in getting it out: “Where 
am I?” ‘Texas this time,” said the gentle voice; “might have 
been Hades in two minutes more—next thing toit,eh? All 
right—you’ll do. Steward, how’s the other? Sad case, sad case ;” 
and so he left me. I lay in a dormant condition for a few mo- 
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ments, and became gradually aware of Smallweed. There was 
a warm hand on my forehead. The hand was Smallweed’s. 
The grave, melancholy, half-handsome face peering into mine 
was Smallweed’s. “Are we, are we——” “ Drowned!” he 
interrupted, with his old laugh. ‘‘ No, old boy—but near, d——d 
near it. Don’t talk. Here!” and he poured the hot contents 
of a cup down my throat and over my mouth. “Is it good? 
Hey - Best Cognac, old boy. Doctor’s stuff. Now go to 
sleep. 

e was still sitting by my bedside when I again awoke. I 
found myself still weak, but otherwise all right, with the excep- 
tion of my left arm, which was confined in splints, and was 
eos me dreadfully. I begged him to tell me all about it. 

hen I relaxed my hold on the oar and swooned away, he had 
seized me round the waist, and kept my head as well out of 
water as he could. We were at the time but a very short dis- 
tance from the smooth water behind the point, and the wind 
and the scud of the sea were drifting us in very rapidly. A 
boat, manned by some men of the 7th Delaware, had put out 
and picked up us two, a as he, Smallweed, was giving out, 
and had also saved five others—Captain Hudson, Sergeant 
Hrsthzyschenoffsky, and three privates. All the rest were lost. 
Poor old Colonel Heavysterne’s body had floated ashore during 
the night, both Jegs and an arm bitten off by sharks! Two 
boat-loads from the M. Maury and Crutchfield had also tried 
to land. One had been stove against the ship’s side, and the 
other had been capsized when quite near the shore, and thus 
thirty-one more lives had been lost. General Bulger had pre- 
ferred charges against the regimental commanders for disobedi- 
ence of orders, and had also intimated, confidentially, that Pet- 
lam had issued the orders without his authority. Smallweed 
appeared not to believe this, as I inferred from his characteristic 
comment: “ For President, Major-General Julius Bulger.” So 
all this had taken place yesterday! During the night the storm 
had abated, and the troops were now being disembarked safely 
and hr mp There was no hurry now. 

One of the small bones of my left forearm was broken, I pre- 
sume when the oar struck it, and this kept me for five weeks 
off duty, hanging about Surgeon Good’s quarters; for the blue- 
eyed Doctor considered me as his property; laughingly called 
me “ Jettison,” by way of nickname, and claimed me as having 
been picked up at sea. The Doctor was one of the most enter- 
taining men I ever knew, though as dry as a chip to any one 
who did not fairly strike his fancy; but he was so busily en- 
gaged in attending to the sick in his hospital that I only saw 

im at meals, and late at night; and our regiment was en- 
camped several miles off, so that none of the officers came to 
see me often, except Smallweed, who managed to drop in for a 
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few seconds every day on his way to the dépéts ; consequently, 
I grew very lonesome and anxious for company, and was glad 
enough when Doctor Good abruptly said one morning, setting 
down his tin coffee-cup, “Clear out, youngster. Leave. Dis- 
charged cured. God bless you, boy ; keep out of my hands in 
future, and don’t forget old Doctor Good. Want a friend 
know where to find him. Bye, bye.” Smallweed and I held 
a caucus and voted the Doctor (who, by-the-way, was barely 
five years older than we, though he did affect antiquity) a brick. 
Things were not going smoothly in the regiment. Lieutenant 
Bledsoe, who had been Acting Adjutant, was very glad to see 
me back, he said; pointed to the order-book, shrugged his 
shoulders, said he hoped I would like it. I hoped I should. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lastoe had been issuing voluminous orders 
on all sorts of subjects, had been regulating, modifying, and 
amending every thing, and scolding everybody, it seemed to me, 
on reading up the orders. The acting Colonel had learned with 
pain and mortification that officers and soldiers of his regiment, 
whom he would not then name, had so far forgotten the spirit 
of their adopted profession, and the respect due to common su- 
periors, as to mingle in the accounts, which they had written to 
their families and friends, of recent and lamented occurrences, 
animadversions and criticisms on the conduct of their com- 
mandingeofficers, out of place, uncalled for, improper, and un- 
military, and which, if repeated, would be punished with the 
utmost severity known to the stern code of war: so said one of 
these orders. It was a sample of the whole. Nobody messed 
withthe Lieutenant-Colonel. Major Chittick only spoke to him 
officially. Bledsoe told me he had led the life of a dog, been 
made to fetch and carry, and routed out of bed at all hours 
of the night, to do all manner of meaningless things, such as to 
“tell the Chief Bugler to sound revedlé punctually, at day- 
light ; mind, sir, punctually at payticut. Do you understand, 
sir? Let me hear you repeat it.” The captains complained 
that their morning reports and provision returns were pried 
into by the Lieutenant-Colonel, Lastoe, and sent back with 
lengthy indorsements for the most trivial corrections, and that 
their letters to head-quarters were sometimes returned to them 
even for verbal errors. Upon one point there was sore disseu- 
sion, and on this each party held his ground manfully. Lastoe 
insisted on being called *“ Acting Colonel,” whereas the captains 
having laid their heads together, were unanimously resolved to 
style Fim Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. Captain Hudson 
had been to see Captain Hick, the Adjutant-General of the 
brigade, and Captain Washington Smith, the Adjutant-Gen- 
ceil ot the Division, and had been informed by each that the 
company commanders were right, and the Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel wrong. So the captains and lieutenants stuck to it, and 
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even went out of their way to say “ Lieutenant-Colonel” in con- 
versation, as they would not otherwise have dreamed of doing. 
Besides all this, the men were aggravated almost to the pitch of 
mutiny by being made to drill tive hours a day, and to go with- 
out coffee in the evening, and by the ferocity with which the 
slightest departure from perfection in polishing their gun-bar- 
rels and belt-plates was punished. In a word, the regiment was 
in boiling hot water. It was a great change from the straight, 
easy ways of good old Colonel Heavysterne. His rule had, 
indeed, been rather too gentle; but it had, in a rude way, done 
its work, and done it smoothly, so we all grieved and sorrowed 
over the change to the fretting discipline of the little Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Lastoe and I had never been friends, and never could have 
been friends without changing our natures. He offended all 
my senses. What right had he to be set at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, sloping in a series of parallel lines from the back of his 
head to the toe of his boot, every line of the series an assertion 
of unlimited and exclusive self-esteem? Why had he a harsh 
little falsetto voice? and why did he dwell with such precision 
on all final consonants? If he looked aggravating on foot, he 
was positively insulting on horseback, with his mathematical 
seat, and his machine-like grip of the bridle, and his habit of 
goading hig pore beast to one side or the other by gouging the 


spurs into his flanks. Then -his signature looked as if he 


scratched it with a rusty nail mee in acids. Altogether, I 
1 


considered him a nuisance. So did Smallweed. Iwas notsur- 
prised, therefore, when he sent for me one day, and on my 
reaching his tent, wliere he was seated, with sword and sash on, 
behind a small field-desk, opened the conversation thus :— 

“ Adjutant, I have concluded that it is desirable on all ac- 
coats that the officer occupying the position of chief of my 
stall “— 

“ Chief of which ?” I interrupted, with more point than ele- 

ance. 

~ “ Chief of my staff,” he went on, as if he had not heard me, 
“should be one of my personal friends, enjoying my confidence, 
and selected by myself.”’ Here he aa placed the points of 
his fingers accurately together, swallowed his last remark, and 
complacently gazed over my head at nothing. It was too good - 
a chance. 

“ Thank, you, Colonel,” I said; “since you are so pressing, 
I believe I will take a seat.” This disconcerted him, and he 
colored. He is one of those men who blush blue. Waving me 
curtly to a seat on his bed, he went on, without noticing me 
further :— 


“ Now, it must be evident to you, sir, that you do not fill 
that relation, sir; that you do not fill that relation.” Finding 
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that he expected me to say something, I executed a fine piece 
of strategy, and held my tongue. 

* Well,” he said, presently. 

“ Well,” I replied, dryly. 

“T believe { remarked, sir, that you do not fill that relation.” 

“| know it. 

“ Then, sir, I trust I may not find it necessary to indicate to 
a young gentleman of your character the course which, in my 
opinion, you are bound in honor to pursue.” 

The upshot of it was, that I informed him that I was not 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lastoe’s “ chief-of-staff,” but Adjutant of 
the Third Regiment of District of Columbia Volunteers; that 
I considered myself as holding no personal relation whatever 
to himself; that he was not even the Colonel of the regiment 
yet, and could not know that he would be; tlrat if he wished 
to get another Adjutant in my place he could detail one and 
assign me-to acompany ; but that I should do nothing about it, 
That evening, at dress parade, 1 had the pleasure of reading 
this paragraph as a part of a long-winded regimental order, 
scolding everybody about every thing:—* ist Lieutenant Wi). 
liam Jenkins, Adjutant, is relieved from rank, duty, and assi-on- 
ment as such, and is hereby assigned to duty with Cow pan 
C. 1st Lieutenant C. Lucius Garbroth is detached frora Gom- 
pany C, and assigned to duty as Adjutant of the regiment 
subject to the eS and ratification of the Honorable the 
Department of War of the United States.” Lastoe had been a 
small criminal lawyer in Washington, and revelled in the ex- 
tremest unction of official verbiage. 

It was a relief to get out of the Lieutenant-Colonel’s clutches; 
and though I was sorry to leave Smallweed’s mess, still we were 
nearly as much together as ever, and I looked forward with 
pleasure to the many idle hours the change in my duties would 
give me for study, Now I should at length be able to finish 
that book of books, Napier’s “ Peninsular War.” I was always 
a great Wellington man, and though Hugo says his contest 
with Napoleon was “the man of calculation” against “ the 
man of genius,” and evidently thinks that settles the question 
still we know which whipped. Jenkins believes in calenlation, 
and don’t in genins. Smallweed says a genius is a man who 


would do great things if it were not for little things. I think 
so too. iff 


I was not alone in my downfall. One hot evening, while: 
Lieutenant Childs-and 1 were taking our lonely dinner and 
supper—it is quite impossible to eat or move during the middle 
of the day in that climate—who. should ride up but Petlam! 
The Acting Assistant Adjutant-General at General Bulger’s 
lead-quarters come down to visit his old regiment! Petlam is 
a soft kind of a man, but a good enough fellow withal, and 

Vou. IV.—9 
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every inch a gentleman; so we were right glad to welcome 
him to our meal, and said so. ‘Cap, old boy,” says Childs, 
“what brought you over? I thought we sh’d never see Cap 
again.” “ “am ty dumpty on a wall,’ etc.; you know the 
rest. Read that, boys. But, Jenks, what are you one here ¢ 
Where’s Garby?” “Before we explained, Ned Childs read 
out :-— 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT AND ARMY OF THE SOUTHWEST, 
Camp NEAR Sacriricios, Texas, August 29, 1862. 
Special Orders, No. 2. 


[ExTRACT. } 
* * * * * * * * 


“17, At his own request, Captain Charles Petlam, 3d D. C. Vols., is relieved from 
duty as Acting Assistant Adjutant-General at these head-quarters, and will at once 
rejoin his proper company and regiment. 

“By command of MaJor-GENERAL BULGER: 
“OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Assistant Adjutant- General.” 


“Who the h— is Oliver Cromwell?” exclaimed Childs. 
“ Cromwell—Cromwell—Oliver Cromwell; seems to me I’ve 
heard that name before. Let’s see—” 

“ One of those new Lieutenant-Colonels they’ve been making 
at Washington,” says Charley. ‘“ Regular brick, pressed brick, 
boys, I tell you; stern, though—awful stern. You bet. Massa- 
chusetts man. Been out West, civil eng railroading, that 


sort of thing. Been at Shiloh. Wounded in the thigh. Old 
Bulger and he are bound to fight in less than a week. You 
bet. Oh, it’s a big thing, Itell you.” And then he explained 
how he had resented General Bulger’s insinuation of exceeding 
his orders in the disembarkation matter, which insinuations 
being made privately to the Division Commanders and some 
others, had only accidentally reached his ears; liow General 
Bulger, instead of flying into a passion, as he had expected, had 
remained sullen and nearly silent, refusing either to confirm or 
retract the charge he had secretly made against Petlam ; how 
he, Charles Petlam, had then ae there given General Bulger 
“a piece of his mind ;” in consequence whereof, here he was. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cromwell had arrived on the steamer from 
the North just after this scene, had simply told Charley the 
world was wide enough for Generals and Captains too, and had 
issued this order. ‘“ But I wrote him a letter,” said Charley, 
his blue eyes beaming with excitement ; “I wrote the General 
a letter, sir. Ought to see it! How are you?” and much 
more of the same nature. He had demanded in writing a 
formal investigation of the charges against him, and his letter 
had been returned indorsed, ‘ The interests of the service will 
not admit of a compliance with this request at the present time. 
By order Major-General Bulger: H. Prettyman, Lieutenant, 
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Aide-de-camp.” “The sneak !” cried Charley, not referring to 
Prettyman. 

I was right glad of Petlam’s return; for, besides that he was 
one more in the mess and a good fellow, he was Captain of 
my omens and I was glad enough to turn over to him the 
otticial harrying of the Lieutenant-Colonel. Not a day had 
passed without at least one unpleasant message from head- 
quarters. At one time there would be a trifling error in the 
morning report, and Lieutenant Jenkins would be informed 
that such carelessness on the part of an officer who had had so 
many opportunities for becoming familiar with his duties could 
not be tolerated. At another, two men of C Company having 
laughed while the Lieutenant-Colonel was passing, Lieutenant 
Jenkins was notified that in future he would be held responsi- 
ble that the men of his company paid proper respect to their 
military superiors, and that such an instance of unbecoming 
levity as the Acting Colonel had noticed this morning on the 
part of privates Walewski and Browne, 2d, could not be re- 
peated with impunity. Now, I was sending too many sick to 
the surgeon. Again, I was drawing too many beans; I ought 
to give the men rice in such a climate; useless to explain, that 
there was no rice in the dépdts ; “rice was better for the men,” 
was the answer. I had got sick and tired of being visited by 
Adjutant Garbroth, with his exasperating messages, and was 
glad to be rid of them. Petlam has a sunny temper, and can 
stand them, I thought. But I found that Colonel Lastoe still 
pursued me, and took every opportunity for making the late 
Adjutant uncomfortable. 

ne day he went too far.. He carried his complaints up 
to Colonel Cromwell. That officer listened with a knitted 
brow and a tired air, I was told, and suddenly exclaiming,: 
“Send him tome! I can take care of him. Reolles, take his 
name and detail him for duty here,” turned his back on Colonel 
Lastoe, and buried himself in a court-martial case. The next 
morning came an order from Department Head-Quarters, 
directing 1st Lieutenant William Jenkins, 3d District of Colum- 
bia Volunteers, to report in person to the Assistant Adjutant- 
General at Department Head-Quarters, for orders. 

“TI don’t know the object,” remarked Colonel Lastoe. “ It 
has not been explained to me; but whatever happens, remem- 
ber it’s your own fault. I warned you in time.” 

I bid the boys good-by, and galloped into Sacrificios with a 
light heart. Any thing would be better than Lastoe. 

Then I found he had done me a great favor. 
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ANA OF THE WAR. 


III, 
THE CONTRABAND. 
“Yo que soy contrabandista.”—Spanish Song. 


Many are the stories and songs related of our “ American 
citizens of African descent,” and of these a full share belong to 
the war. Probably every soldier who has served since the dark 
days of ’61 could contribute some merry memory of “ the con- 
traband,” and could such an extraordinary collection be made, 
it would unquestionably rival any other extant, not merely in 
size, but in eccentric and original humor. 

The drollest “ darkey” whom it was ever the fortune of the 
writer to meet was a camp-follower, general cook and bottle- 
washer to “our battery” in 1863. ‘ Sandy” had been a real 
soldier of fortune, cooking and scouring for both sides; his 
hardest part of a very hard life was, however, passed during the 
year when he served as “own servant” to the great rebel 
General Lee. No coppers and many cruel kicks had been his 
portion among the secesh—the kicks, in fact, added to the 
rheumatism, had twisted his naturally crooked limbs into “an 
indescribable tortuosity,” as “ one of our gun ” was wont to term 
it. Yet he was an active, merry “dark,” fall of ability, 
especially in the matter of driving mules, and fond of singing. 
x ke I’d onnly had a woice,” said he to us, one day, very serious- 
ly, “I raly b’lieve I could sing fuss rate.” 

When disposed to oblige some one whom he particularly 
liked, Sandford would recite from memory General Lee’s ad- 
dress to his soldiers. As he never repeated this speech twice 
alike, and as a little applause would always induce him to 
prolong it ad infinitum, 1 soon suspected that it was in part 
arene Its invariable beginning was, however, as fol- 
OWS :— 


“%Socrrs!—Ye see befo’ ye de inimy dat tramples on yer rights—de bloody, polu- 
tered Linkum hirelens as sets to trimlin de sager’d sile of Virgin’a. Recumlect dat 
ye’r ’spected to strike in de fence, es de bold an chiverlous alone kin strike, and 
distinguish from deir base existence de corrup’ scum ob de Norf wid de worrems 
an vipers dat cling to deir ’bominable tracks. ’Member dat yer all ’spected to be 
bold and chiverlus, an’. tramp and stomp on de Norfern scum. We has born deir 
insults too long, and de Suddern heart is mangled wid its many woes—en conse- 
quence ob de Linkum hirelens. "Member dat you are gentlemen, and dem as 
comes aginst ye low-born, corruptered, crawlen scum, de sweepens ob Norfern 
— de refuse ob de jails—de off-scourins ob de work-houses, and all dat is 
wile. 


On reaching this point, a shrewd glance from Sandford’s eye 
at his auditors, generally satisfied me that he at least understood 
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that there was some fun in calling—though at second hand— 
the many well-educated gentlemen around him, “scum, hire- 
tinge, of sovnrings of the jails and work-louses, and ‘all that is 
vile. 

Not less shrewd than Sandford was Old Uncle Tom, a slave 
encountered by a wandering correspondent of a New York 
newspaper in Louisiana, described as follows :— 


“With his white hair, profuse whiskers, a high, wide, but still retreating fore- 
head, he put me in mind of Martin Van Buren. ‘This venerable specimen was sit- 
ting on a roadside fence, watching with intense interest the first invasion into his 
neighborhood of the Yankees. I stepped in front of the old man, and very ab- 
ruptly asked if he was for the Confederates or for the Yankees. A smile lit up his 
old weather-beaten countenance, until it looked like illuminated India-rubber; then 
he said, in a coy manner that would have done honor to a young girl, ‘ Why, you 
see, master, ’taint for an old nigger like me to know any thing ’bout politics.’ Not 
content to let him off so easily, I queried, rather sternly, ‘ Well, sir, let me know 
which side you are on, any way!’ The old darkey kept up his ineffable smile for 
a moment, and then assuming a gravity that was ridiculous, remarked, ‘ I’m on de 
Lord’s side, and He’ll work out His salvation; bress de Lord!’ 

“No one, not Jeff. Davis himself, or even J. P. Benjamin, on a cross-examina- 
tion of six hours, could catch that old darkey.” ( 


In truth, the blacks are obliged to be cireumspect, inasmuch 
as, between the chivalry of the North, and those Uhionists who 
profess to hate Abolition, they are continually at the mercy of 
men who seem to think that to kill, or at least torment them, is 
to do Gop service. Quite as diplomatic as the old “ uncle” ap- 
propriately described as on the fence, were the contrabands who 


were thus set forth by the Booneville correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Commercial, under the caption of “ When you is 
about, we 1s” :— 

“These Missouri niggers know a great deal more than the white folks give them 
credit for; and whether Missouri goes for the Confederacy or the Union, her slaves 
have learned a lesson too much ever to be useful as slaves. I was struck with 
the apt reply of one of a crowd who came from a big house to the road to see us 
pass, the other day. Says I: ‘Boys, are you all for the Union?’ ‘Oh! yes, 
massa, when you’s about, we is.’ ‘And when Price comes, you are secesh, are 
you?’ ‘Lor, yes, massa—we’s good secesh den. Can’t low de wite folks to git 
*head niggers in dat way.’ The darkeys understand the whole question, and the 
game played.” 


It is now not very long since Jefferson Davis admitted, 
in a speech during his tour to Macon, that the South had 
but two millions of slaves left of the four millions with which 
the rebellion began. Yet the Southern press continues to 
insist that the blacks are faithful to slavery, that they love 
their masters and hate the “ Lincoln hirelings ;” and, relying on 
this fidelity, they are now arming their remaining negroes to 
war against their liberators ! 

“To be on the Lord’s side,” is with most blacks a solemn 
conviction as regards the war, which it is to be wished that all 
of their white fellow-combatants would share with equal fervor. 
Witness the following prayer offered by a colored man at a 
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funeral, and reported by Dr. Calkins, surgeon of a Massachu- 
setts regiment : — 


“Massa Jesus, like de people ob de ole time, de Jews, we weep by de side oh 
de ribber, wid de strings ob de harp all broke; but we sing ob de broken heart, as 
dem people could not do. Hear us, King, in de present state ob our sorrow. 
You know, King Jesus, honey, we just got from de Red Sea and wander in de 
wilderness, a poor feeble portion ob de children of Adam, feeble in body, feeble in 
mind, and need de help ob de good Almighty God. Oh, help us, if you please, to 
homes, for we’s got no homes, Massa Jesus—but de shelter ob de oak-tree in de 
daytime, and de shelter ob de cotton tent at night. Help us for our own good and 
de good ob God’s blessed Union people, dat want all people free whatsomeber be 
de color. Massa Jesus, you know de deep tribulations ob our hearts, dat sickness 
is among us, dat our children is dying in de camp, and as we tote dem from one 
place to tudder, and bury dem in de cold ground, to go in de spirit to de God ob de 
people where de soul hab no spot nor color. Great King ob kings, and Doctor ob 
doctors, and God ob battles, help us to be well; help us to be able to fight wid de 
Union sogers de battle for de Union; help us to fight for liberty, fight for de 
country, fight for our own homes, and our own free children, and our children’s 
children. Fotch out, God ob battles, de big guns wid de big bustin’ shells, and 
give dem God-forsaken secesh, dat would carry to shame our wives and daughters, 
O mighty Jesus! if you please, a right smart charge ob grape and canister; 
make ’em glad to stop de war and come back to de sheep and de fatted calf, and de 
good things ob de Union. No more murdering broder ob de North States. No 
more ragged bare feet. No more slave-whippers and slave-drivers. No more 
faders ob yellow-skins. No more meaner as meanest niggers.” 


An excellent specimen of the real negro song—not of the 
kind manufactured for “ Ethiopian Minstrels”—is the following, 
which was much sung by the contrabands at Port Royal, where 
it was noted down by a clergyman, who subsequently published 
it in Clarke’s Sunday-School Visitor :— 


OH! LET MY PEOPLE GO. 
THE SONG OF THE OONTRABANDS. 


“The Lord by Moses to Pharaoh said: Oh! let my people go; 
If not, I'll smite your first-born dead—Oh! let my people go. 
Oh! go down, Moses, 
Away down to Egypt’s land, 
And tell King Pharaoh 


To let my people go. 


“No more shall they in bondage toil—Oh ! let my people go; 
Let them come out with Egypt’s spoil—Oh! let my people go. 


“* Haste, Moses, till the sea you’ve crossed——Oh ! let my people go; 
Pharaoh shall in the deep be lost—Oh! let my people go. 


“The sea before you shall divide—Oh ! let my people go; 
You'll cross dry-shod to the other side—Oh! let my people go. 


“Fear not King Pharaoh or his host—Oh! let my people go; 
For they shall in the sea be lost—Oh! let my people go. 


“ They'll sink like lead, to rise no more—Oh ! let my people go; 
An’ you'll hear a shout on the other shore—Oh! let my people go. 


“The fiery cloud shall lead the way—Oh! let my people go; 
A light by night and a shade by day—Oh! let my people go. 
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“ Jordan shall stand up like a wall—Oh! let my people go; 
And the walls of Jericho shall fall—Oh! let my people go. 


“Your foes shall not before you stand—Oh! let my people go; 
And you'll possess fair Canaan’s land—Oh ! let my people go. 


“Oh, let us all from bondage flee—Oh! let my people go; 
And let us all in Christ be free—Oh! let my people go. 


“This world’s a wilderness of woe—Oh! let my people go; 
Oh, let us all to glory go—Oh! let my people go. 
Oh! go down, Moses, 
Away down to Egypt’s land, 
And tell King Pharaoh 
To let my people go.” 


The sorrows of centuries—yes, from the very days of the 
text, when Egypt painted in her tombs Africans, ever as slaves— 
are concentrated in the long sad wail of this refrain: “ Oh! 
let my people go!” 

Strange that the Jews, who shared, in Egypt, slavery and 
bondage with the blacks, and who yet claim sympathy for the 
persecution which their race has endured, should in this war 
so generally sympathize with the South ! 

he following is a sketch of a negro wedding, which took place 
“within the lines,’ or in camp, and is correctly described as 
“ A Dark and Gloomy Bridal.” “We have,” says an editor, 
in commenting thereon, “ heard of some dark scenes, but rarely 
encountefed anything so utterly deficient in sunshine and white- 
wash as the following. It reads like a yard of crape” :— 


“Gloom was on her countenance and upon his. The man whose holy office 
it was to unite them in bonds never to be torn asunder, stood like an executioner 
before the bride and the bridegroom, and they—the pair waiting to be blessed— 
bent down their heads like criminals before him. In vain might the eye wander 
about the assembly in search of sunshine upon a single countenance; all was 
dreary black—and assistants as well as attendants at the ceremony were alike 
shrouded in one dark, overshadowing pall of rayless gloom. Ah! joyful should 
ever be the linking of young hearts together; and terrible must be the feelings of 
those around whom the shadows of fate are gathering, even at the threshold, 
which should blaze in all their gorgeous coloring of hope and promise. Yet tho 
same sombre shade, the same gloom of hue, the depth of darkness, was seated 
upon every feature. No sudden blushing of the rose, no swift succeeding of the 
lily, no fitful changes telling of youthful passion, and warm, bright hope, were 
seen on that bride’s cheek; but one unvarying shade of funeral possessed the 
groom—possessed the preacher—in fact, they were all possessed. Reader, they 
were intelligent contrabands.” 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF KOSCIUSZKO. 


BY COLONEL XAVIER ZELTNER. 


In the year 178- my father was appointed Landvogt of Lu- 
gano, Canton Tessin, in Switzerland, to hold the office for a 
term of five years. After a conscientious and successful admin- 
istration, he left this place, accompanied by the blessings and by 
many proofs of the gratitude and esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
to be promoted to the higher office of governor of the whole 
Canton of Solothurn, in consequence of which he took up his 
residence in the city of the same name, which was the city 
of his birth. He was shortly after dispatched as ambassador 
extraordinary to Paris, where he joined his brother, who had 
for twenty-five years held the office of minister plenipotentiary 
of the Swiss Confederation at the court of Versailles. Kosci- 
uszko, who was then residing at Paris, became acquainted with 
both the brothers Zeltner, and formed especially the warmest 
attachment to my father, whose liberal principles, strong char- 
acter, and patriotism he knew how to appreciate. From this 
period he gave him most touching proofs of friendship and 
esteein, and often declared it his most ardent wish that he might 
pass the rest of his days in his friend’s home. 

It was natural, under such circumstances, that my father 
should desire to possess some likeness of his friend, the more, as 
the day approached when he would be obliged to return to 
Switzerland. He availed himself, therefore, of the first favora- 
ble opportunity to express this wish to Kosciuszko, but the 
general replied that he had formed an irrevocable resolution 
never to suffer any likeness to be made of him. 

“Do I not make an exception with you?” he added. “Have 
I not threatened that, as soon as my circumstances admit of it, 
I shall bring you not a-mere likeness, but the original for the 
rest of my life ?”’ 

But my father was not satisfied; he regretted that there 
should be no likeness of the hero, for posterity’s sake, and this 
thought, rather than any wish to obtain one exclusively for his 
own pleasure, led him to resort to stratagem for effecting his 

urpose. There was at that time in Paris an excellent sculptor, 

{ggenschwiler, a friend and countryman of my father, to whom. 
he applied, and who readily consented to produce a bust of 
Kosciuszko if an.opportunity could be given him to see his sub- 
ject often and for long periods. After some deliberation, my 
father hired two adjoining boxes at the theatre, and with 
some difficulty persuaded Kosciuszko to occupy one with him. 
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Eggenschwiler took his station in the other, and, unknown to his 
neighbor, succeeded in securing an admirable sketch. My father 
had instructed the sculptor to make at present no more than 
three busts, and to keep the whole affair in the strictest secrecy. 

Kosciuszko had always been a patron of the fine arts, and 
was glad of any opportunity to encourage artists. He had him- 
self a knack at mechanical execution, and turned many little 
souvenirs for our family and other friends of his. I have now 
a neatly-made box-wood suuff-box, on the cover of which are 
inlaid in gold the initials T. K., and inside is engraved—Kosci- 
uszko par estume pour Xavier Zeltner. He had frequently 
heard of the sculptor Eggenschwiler as a promising artist, and 
asked my father to introduce him to his countryman. They 
went, accordingly, to the sculptor’s atelier, and, as they entered, 
the artist was Just completing the busts of Kosciuszko. They 
examined several of the works with interest, but Eggenschwiler, 
taken by surprise, was so afraid lest the busts should be seen, 
that he kept his place before them, and tried to cover them 
with his body; but this mancuvre, with his anxiety, excited 
Kosciuszko’s attention, and he recognized instantly the likeness 
to him. In his anger and indignation that such a thing should 
have been done, he lifted his cane and struck powerful blows at 
the unfortunate busts, shattering two of them ; but the third was 
protected by the frightened sculptor, who covered it with his 
body, and explained that be had only executed the orders of 
Zeltner, begging the general to spare the remaining bust for his 
friend’s sake. Kosciuszko hesitated, looked at my father, who 
was perplexed enough, and after a few moments said: 

“Well, be it so; but give me your word of honor that you 
will never make a bust of me‘again.” Eggenschwiler prom- 
ised, and Kosciuszko, turning to my father, said : 

“ Accept, dear friend, this bust, as a proof my friendship and 
unbounded esteem. You will see by this how much I appre- 
ciate your regard, since for you alone I make an exception, 
and break a resolution from which my most intimate friends 
and relations never could induce me to swerve.” 

He continued his intimacy with my father after the latter 
returned to Switzerland, corresponded with him, and sent fre- 
quent presents of his own manufacture to members of the fam- 
ily. ‘To two of my father’s children he stood as godfather, and 
gave his name; both died in infancy; and a third time, over- 
coming the reluctance of my mother, who began to have super- 
stitious fears, he stood for her little daughter Thadée Emilie, 
who grew up to womanhood, and became the wife of Count 
Giovanni Morosini, at Lugano, in the Canton Tessin, Switzer- 
land. 

_ When the Emperor Alexander was in Paris, and was told 
that Kosciuszko also was there, he paid him a visit, and invited 
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him in turn to visit him. They discussed Polish affairs, and 
Kosciuszko took occasion, in the name of his countrymen, to 
entreat the emperor to have pity on the Polish nation; to de- 
clare himself to be their ruler, and to govern them like a father, 
when they would be happy, and remain his faithful subjects. 
Alexander assured him that he would do any thing in his power 
for Poland, but that he also desired a favor of Kosciuszko, and 
in return for which he would grant any thing else that Kosci- 
uszko should desire. The general declared that he would do any 
thing the emperor might ask. 

* Well, you will do me the favor, then,” said Alexander, “ to 
be reconciled with the spirit of my deceased father, the Emperor 
Paul, by accepting the little present which he bestowed upon 
you when he ascended the throne and gave you your liberty, 
but which you have steadfastly refused to this day.” 

It will be remembered that at the disastrous battle of Macie- 
jowice, between the Polish and the Russian forces, October 10, 
1794, the Poles were overpowered, and Kosciuszko, covered 
with wounds, fell from his horse, exclaiming, “/inis Polonia,” 
and was taken prisoner, with his adjutant, the poet Nieencewicz. 
Both prisoners were removed to St. Petersburg, and incarcera- 
ted; but on the death of Catherine and the accession of Paul 
they were set at liberty and given their swords, with considera- 
‘ble presents of money. They accepted their liberty and their 
swords, but persistently refused the money. Kosciuszko visited 
England, and was informed by the bankers of the Emperor of 
Russia, Messrs. Thompson, Bonard & Co., that the sum of money 
presented to him by Paul had been placed in their hands, and 
was at his disposal. Kosciuszko still refused the gift, and it 
remained placed to his credit. This money, which Kosciuszko 
now accepted at the hands of Alexander, had never been with- 
drawn, and had increased in the twenty years and more which 
had elapsed to double its original value. The emperor was 
gratified that Kosciuszko should be willing now to accept it, 
and asked in return what favor he should grant. 

“Your Majesty,” said Kosciuszko, “has just now placed me 
in a situation which excludes all further wishes as to myself, 
but as your Majesty insists that I should ask another favor, I 
wish to recommend to your notice a family to whom I owe very 
much ; this is the noble and worthy family of Zeltner, who re- 
ceived me, a poor exile, into their home, rendered relief to my 
broken constitution, have taken care of me with the most devo- 
ted friendship, and who have made me happy by the kindness 
which they always have shown me. I never can repay them. 
I commend them to your Majesty’s remembrance.” 

Alexander replied that he would take the hospitality shown 
by the Zeltner family to Kosciuszko as shown to himself, and 
authorized the general to advise my father that he would pre- 
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sent him with an estate in any district of Poland, with a revenue 
of ten thousand francs yearly ; and to make sure, he gave orders 
on the spot to his secretary to carry this into effect. The wish 
of Kosciuszko was, however, frustrated eventually by the hos- 
tility of a Polish governor. Some time after this interview, 
Alexander desired another conference with Kosciuszko upon 
Polish affairs, and bade him follow him to Vienna, or farther, 
if he had left that city. The general passed through Solothurn, 
and then informed my father that after his visit to Alexander 
he should not return to Paris, but desired him to procure suita- 
ble lodgings for him in Solothurn, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement, and among his friends, the 
Zeltners. My father consequently ordered the two best rooms 
in our own house to be put in order to receive the noble guest, 
and in a few days Kosciuszko returned, having reached the em- 
peror at the borders of Galizia, where he held his final confer- 
ence with him. 

From this day a new life began in our family. It consisted 
then of my father and my mother, of myself, eighteen years old, 
my sister Emilie, Kosciuszko’s god-daughter, eleven years old, 
and my youngest sister, Ursula, six years.) When Kosciuszko 
arrived he was very pale and weak, suffering much from the 
wounds with which his head and the lower part of the body 
were covered. Fortunately, there lived at Solothurn a very 
respectable man, an intimate friend of my father, Doctor 
Schiirer, who was an excellent physician. My father intro- 
duced him to Kosciuszko, who surrendered himself with the 
greatest confidence to his treatment. He suffered so much, that 
on rainy and damp days he could not leave the house. He did 
not pay auy visits except on New-Year’s Day, when he went to 
see the Schultheirs of Arreger, the highest magistrate of the 
town. Nor did he receive visits, except occasionally. His only 
acquaintance, besides our family, were Dr. Schiirer, Colonel Grim, 
formerly officer in the Federal and French services, and Mr. 
Oberlin, an eminent lawyer, a pure patriot and distinguished 
orator, son of the former director of the Helvetian Republic, 
and a warm friend of my father. 

More numerous was another class of visitors to our house—the 
poor—to whom Kosciuszko devoted nearly the whole of his in- 
come. Contrary to custom in Switzerland, our door had to be 
kept open the whole day ; from early morning to late night it 
was besieged by the poor, who never went away empty. The 
servant was more busy carrying reports to Kosciuszko and 
bringing back alms for the applicants than with her household 
duties, and often when she could not attend, my sister Emilie 
or I, even my father and mother, were obliged to do these 
errands. When one of the petitioners expressed a particular de- 
sire to see Kosciuszko himself, he let him come into his room, and 
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after having listened to his complaints and having received all 
needful information about his position and family affairs, or 
having looked at some written recommendation of the minister 
or magistrate of the town, he would bestow his benefaction ac- 
cording to judgment. The smallest amount he ever gave was 
a batzen—‘fitteen centimes ; but in most cases he gave from one 
to two dollars, and, in cases of real poverty or distress, eight to 
ten dollars. 

Every time he took his daily ride, it was for some benevolent 
purpose. He would ride over to the smallest and poorest villa- 
ges on tlie mountains, and to places where failure of the crops, 
inundations, or destruction of property by fire had taken place, 
carefully informing himself from house to house as to the con- 
dition of the poor and distressed. Generally, he first visited 
the minister and magistrate of the town, who indicated the 
most needy cases. Sometimes, when those needing help were 
mechanics or tradesmen, he would procure for them the neces- 
sary tools or stock by which they might carry on their business. 
Every one received of his bounty, even the children who 
attended him or showed him kindness. His liberality often 
went so far as to exceedl his means, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing example :— 

In the year 1817, in consequence of the failure of the crop, a 
famine broke out in our country, and it was as if God had sent 
this noble-hearted man to save hundreds of people from starva- 
tion. Late in the summer of this year, Kosciuszko had ridden 
out for many- successive days, and once or twice even in bad 
weather, which he never used to do before, and every time he 
returned sorry and down-hearted. The sudden change in his 
usually cheerful demeanor we could not help noticing, but tried 
in vain to divine the reason. He ate less, was disturbed, absent- 
minded, lost in thought, and indeed quite another man. As he 
had been in the habit of making a confidant of my father in 
politics, and of my mother in domestic affairs, one day my father 
and I, as soon as dinner was over, rose from the table, in order 
to leave him alone with my mother, with whom we had agreed 
that she should take the first step in inquiring into his troubles. 
When they were left alone, my mother began : 

“Far from your country, General, you have here no near 
relations, no friends, but us. You know too well of how great 
value your health and life are to us; it is with the utmost sor- 
row that my husband and I, and even our children, have, ob- 
served that you have long been suffering, that something grieves 
you; you are not as joyful, as smiling as before; you do not 
eat, and daily grow weaker. Allow us, General, as your sin- 
cerest and most devoted friends, to inquire the cause of your 
grief. If we are not able to appease it, at least let us share it.” 

“T cannot find words enough, madam,” replied Kosciuszko, 
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“to express the feelings of gratitude which I hold towards you 
and your family. I am grieved by what I have seen and heard 
during the last few days, but I hope my sorrow will soon have 
anend.” He then told my mother that he had heard several 
weeks ago that there existed great misery and distress in three 
of the poorest villages in the mountains—in Niederwill, Giins- 
berg, and Hubersdorf; and going thither, he had found the dis- 
tress much greater than reported. For several days he visited 
these places, every afternoon, went from house to house, earry- 
ing assistance and consolation ; but although he had spent all 
his ready money, and all that he had laid up, very many were 
still left who wanted further aid. His means were exhausted, 
and how should he satisfy the poor, who gathered at our door 
every day? Besides, he had his own expenses to pay, and he 
could not expect money from London for six weeks. His own 
wants did not trouble him, but the thought of being obliged to 
leave to their fate these poor villagers, as well as the poor who 
daily visited the house, for six weeks, depressed him, day and 
night, and that was the reason of his deep grief. My mother 
having explained all this to my father, the latter itiduced Kos- 
ciuszko, although he long opposed it, to accept a loan from one 
of his friends, the banker Brunner, of Solothurn. On the after- 
noon of the very day on which Mr. Brunner brought the money, 
Kosciuszko rode over to the poor communities to carry relief. 
Now the generous-hearted old man was himself again, and al- 
though he was obliged to draw heavily upon his capital this 
unfortunate year, he never felt happier than when on this occa- 
sion he dried the tears of the poor and healed the wounds of the 
distressed. 

Kosciuszko led a very quiet, modest, and regular life. He 
rose early—in the summer at five, in the winter at six o’clock— 
and devoted his first thoughts to his Creator, whom he wor- 
shipped with a sincere and true piety. After dressing, he pre- 
pared his coffee over a spirit-lamp, letting it stand, after it was 
made, perhaps for an hour, till it was entirely cold. Then he 
took a handtul of hemp-seed, sat down in his arm-chair, called 
his little bird, that generally was sitting upon his shoulder, and 
gave it its breakfast from his hand. This little bird was a bull- 
finch, which my sister Emilie had given him, and which he had 
tamed so entirely, that it would fly upon his head and tear his 
hair when it was hungry and wanted food. One day a poor 
old man called at the house, and when I told the General that 
he was.an old acquaintance of his, he ordered him to be intro- 
duced, and after some conversation, gave him a dollar piece. 
The poor old man gave warm thanks, but, turning to the door, 
which I held open for him, he unfortunately stepped upon the 
little bird, which was familiarly hopping about, and instantly 
killed it. Kosciuszko’s sorrow and the old man’s consternation 
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wereextreme. He would stammer some words of excuse, his lips 
trembled, but he could not utter a sound as he stood pale and 
dumb before Kosciuszko. The noble hero understood well this 
silence, and forgetting his own grief in the pain of the poor old 
man, he went to his desk, took a gold piece and gave it, saying: 

“ Tiere, my poor friend, something more for your pain,” while 
he turned away to conceal his emotion. 

After the General had fed his little bird, and was waiting the 
cooling of his coffee, he began reading the newspaper or an 
interesting book, and as I knew the German, French, and Ital- 
ian languages, I generally read for him in the latter two lan- 
guages, in order to spare his eyes, which had suffered a good 
deal. After his breakfast of coffee and white bread, which he 
took alone, he had his god-daughter, my little sister Emilie, come 
to him. He was very fond of” her, and offered himself from the 
first as her teacher. In the forenoon he gave her from two and 
a half'to three hours, and in the afternoon, according to circum- 
stances, two hours or more. When the weather was fine he 
quickened the lessons, that he might finish at twelve or one 
o'clock, in order to take a ride, as his physician had ordered 
him to do. In damp or rainy weather he walked his room. 
According to the season, we dined at four or five o’clock; he 
always was at dinner in the best of spirits, and had, especially 
after having breathed for some time on pure mountain air, a 
very good appetite. At dinner he was frugal, and easily satis- 
fied. One of his favorite fruits was strawberries, which grow 
profusely in our country ; nor would he easily have been able to 
find in all Europe a better place than Solothurn for this fruit. 
The Jura Mountains extend, west and east, at the distance of 
an hour from Solothurn, Upon the declivity of the Jura, on 
the south, the strawberries ripen very early, and may be gath- 
ered for three months, after which the crop begins again on the 
north side, so that strawberries can be had for six months of the 
year. Many —— carry on a traffic in this fruit, which they 
carry to the market of Bern. Kosciuszko had advanced the 
money to many of them for a horse and wagon, as the city of 
Bern is twenty miles from Solothurn, and the journey had to 
be made each night, and back again in the afternoon. 

He liked very much to sit talking with the family upon 
family matters at evening dusk, and when the candles were 
lighted, we assembled in Kosciuszko’s room to play a game of 
whist, his favorite recreation. The partners generally were 
Kosciuszko, my father and my mother, and for a fourth, Dr. 
Schiirer, or, until he came, myself. Much as I felt honored, 
especially as I was but eighteen, to play at the game with Kos- 
ciuszko, I was grieved enough when Dr. Schiirer came, and I 
gave up my seat. For although the play requires attention, 
here and there something was said, and it will easily be under- 
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stood that such a company would shine in conversation; for 
after Kosciuszko, Dr. Schiirer, a very educated gentleman, had 
moved in the highest circles of Vienna, and my father had been 
popular in Paris as one of the wittiest of men and most agree- 
able of companions, while my mother, though she said little, 
was equally esteemed as an amiable, spirituelle woman. As to 
the money staked, the game could hardly be called a game for 
money, for we played for one rappen, less than the fifth part of 
an American cent; so that if, during a whole evening, one of 
us lost three or four cents, he might complain of his misfortune. 
Kosciuszko kept his winnings in a little box, and showed such 
childish joy wien it happened that he won a new rappen, that 
we took care to procure him such an innocent pleasure as often 
as we could. At about ten o’clock the game was stopped, and 
Kosciuszko went to bed ; sometimes he played a game of chess 
with my father, who was a skilful player, and sometimes gave 
him the game, but every time he did so, Kosciuszko remarked 
that it was done from politeness; he played the game but sel- 
dom though, for it excited and tired him. 

When he took his daily ride, he had first to satisfy the poor, 
who surrounded his horse as it stood before the door. When 
he had ridden away, the poor could tell, by the direction he 
took, by which gate he would leave the city; some of them 
tried the trick of running through some other streets as fast as 
they could to the gate, which they reached long before Kos- 


ciuszko, who rode very slowly ; then passing out of the city, they 
would turn back and meet Kosciuszko coming through the 
gate; the horse would stand still, and Kosciuszko give them 
again a present. He discovered the trick at last, but only 
laughed, shook his finger threateningly, and gave the money 
just the same, telling the incidents after ma with amuse- 


ment. Two weeks after he had bought it, the little horse be- 
came accustomed to standing still whenever a poor person a 
proached. Kosciuszko, letting the reins fall upon its neck, 
would draw his purse, and the intelligent animal would not con- 
tinue his walk until the present had been given. It happened 
once to me that, being on an errand of mercy for Kosciuszko, I 
took his horse, and, on my return to the city, some poor people 
recognized the animal and ran to receive alms. The little horse 
stood like a wall, nor could I go on until 1 had opened my 
purse and distributed some coins. Again and again it happened 
until I reached the house, which I did at last, after epmtying 
my purse of its last piece, much to the amusement of the Gen- 
eral, who took care when he sent me out again on his horse to 
give me his purse also. 

Kosciuszko was very fond of reading, and I often read to 
him. I had at that time just bought the German Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon, and in reading in it the sketch of Kosciuszko, 
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I was surprised by some statements which looked suspicious. 
I called his attention to them, and he asked me to read the 
article to him, which I did, translating into French. When I 
read the passage in which it is said, “When the Emperor 
“Napoleon, on his expedition against Russia, was in Poland, 
“ Kosciuszko published a proclamation to the Polish people, 
“appealing to them to rise in alliance with the Emperor,’— 
Kosciuszko started from his chair, and exclaimed : 

“ Cela n’est pas vrai! c’est une pertidie! ¢’est un faux !” 

I repeated the sentence at his request, and when I had fin- 
ished, he said very excitedly: 

“ Dear Xavier, please do mea favor. I will dictate to you 
in French, and you will have the kindness to translate into Ger- 
man ; and then he paced his room hurriedly, several times break- 
ing out: 

“Un mensonge! une infamie!” 

He dictated then a letter addressed to the editors of the En- 
cyclopedia at Altenburg, giving a conversation which had taken 
place between himself and Fouché in Berville, urging the editors 
to correct the slander in their next edition, but which they have 
not, to ny knowledge, done.* The interview referred to was 
substantially as follows: Kosciuszko, when residing in Paris, 
spent the summer at Berville, a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Fontainebleau, owned by our family.* One day, at the 
time when Napoleon’s expedition against Russia was preparing, 
his servant announced a visitor, the minister Fouché, who, after 
introducing himself, told him that the Emperor was convinced 
that the Polish nation could be of the greatest service to him at 
this time, and as Kosciuszko was first in the eyes of his country- 
men, who would do nothing without his advice, the Emperor 
desired that he should accompany him upon the expedition. 
Kosciuszko replied that he was convinced of Poland’s being 
able to contribute a great deal to the success of the expedition, 
and he did not doubt of the will of his countrymen to support 
the Emperor, if only the Emperor could gain their affections ; 
finally, he declared his belief, that possibly he might assume 
the responsibility of speaking for his nation if Napoleon would 
prove himself grateful to Poland for the assistance rendered ; 
and therefore he took the liberty of asking respectfully what 
His Majesty intended to do for his native country in this case. 

“T must confess, General,” said Fouché, “that your answer, 
or rather: your question, astonishes me; allow me to suggest, 
what every human being already knows, that even the slightest 
expressed wish of my august sovereign is looked upon by every 


* I think the correction was made in a subsequent edition, since it stands in Dr. 


Lieber’s Encyc. Amer., which is upon the basis of the seventh edition of the 
Conv.-Lex.—[Epiror. 
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one, even by princes, as an order, and complied with accord- 
ingly. His Majesty may command you to accompany him 
anywhere he may intend to make use of your services, and I 
think it to be neither in your own nor in your countrymen’s 
interest to refuse the desire of my august sovereign.” 

“ Your Excellency will please assure His Majesty,” replied 
Kosciuszko, with dignity, “that I am perfectly aware of my 
position ; I am residing in His Majesty’s dominions, and am 
therefore at present his subject. His Majesty can dispose of 
me as he pleases, he can drag me with him, but I doubt whether 
by doing so either my nation or I can render him much service. 
But under reciprocal favors, both my nation and I are ready to 
aid him. May Providence forbid that your powerful master 
should once repent having disdained our good services.” 

Upon this fearless answer of Kosciuszko, Fouché replied, 
somewhat excited, as he left his presence: 

‘ a wish, General, that you may never repent your re- 
usal. 

Whereupon Kosciuszko immediately answered : 

“Tt is in the highest interest of His Majesty to treat us as 
friends and allies.” 

But I must bring to a close these reminiscences, though I 
could long dwell upon the personal character of the hero who 
was associated with us in our daily, familiar life, and who be- 
came so dear to us not only for his public virtues and distin- 
guished position, but for the generous, simple, and affectionate 
nature which he displayed. fie had visited with my father a 
friend of the family at Vevey, on the Lake of Geneva, and in- 
sisted on ascending a neighboring mountain on horseback. On 
his descent, the horse stumbled and bruised his rider ; the injury 
was not serious, but a slight fever followed, and when that was 
it he was removed to Solothurn. This was in August, and 

osciuszko kept an ordinary degree of health until the first of 
October of the same year, 1817. He did not feel very well on 
that day, and sent for Dr. Schiirer, who visited him at all hours, 
From the first Dr. Schiirer declared that the General was seri- 
ously ill of a nervous fever, that this sickness was dangerous for 
a man of his age, and he earnestly begged to have one or two 
physicians called in for a consultation. My father sent without 
delay for the two best physieians of Switzerland, one from 
Zurich, the other from Bern, and all possible remedies were 
employed to procure the noble patient some relief: my good 
parents did not leave our sick friend during the fortnight, but 
in spite of the uninterrupted exertions of the three physicians 
and our family, the sickness increased, and on the 15th October 
one of the noblest men who ever lived breathed his last in the 
arms of my father, surrounded by the weeping family. 

By his will he had ordered that all his written papers in the 

Vou. IV.—10 
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Polish language should, after his death, be burned, and thus 
doubtless many interesting documents have perished. He be- 
queathed all his ‘property to the poor of the community, and 
wished to be carried by them to his last resting-place, and thus 
was it done. My father had the corpse embalmed and depos- 
ited in the vaults of the Jesuit Church. Then he advised His 
Majesty, the Emperor Alexander, of the death of the General. 
How great esteem the Emperor felt for Kosciuszko may be 
seen by the circumstance that he appointed Prince Anton 
Jablénowski to set out for Solothurn, obtain a special convey- 
ance, and escort the remains to Cracow. Prince Jablénowski 
arrived in Solothurn, procured from Paris a costly carriage, and, 
in company with my uncle, attended the removal of the body 
to Cracow, where it was deposited in the funeral vaults of the 
kings of Poland, between the coffins of the Prince Ponia- 
towski and of King Johann IIL., Sobieski, the gallant deliverer 
of Vienna. 


“FOOD FOR GUNPOWDER.” 
BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


ie 
“ Tuere’s a soldier acting very strangely over the way. Do 
’ 


come and look at him! Poor fellow! I fear he is—— 

“Tipsy, of course! They’re always tipsy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Swinger, emphatically, without rising from the table. 

“ Oh I don’t think, mother, they—at least, I’m sure he’s not 
tip-—. 

“Nonsense, Maria! don’t tell me!” again interrupted Mrs. 
S. “Don’t I see thousands of ’em lying round the streets 
every day of my life? That’ sall they go into the army far 
—to drink whiskey! And I hope the war’ll kill ’em all vx, 
every drunkard of ’em! That’s all they’re good for—to be 
food for gunpowder |” - 

This—and more to the same effect—did Mrs. Swinger deliver, 
with what the French call “an accent of conviction,” from be- 
hind the coffee-urn, at her daughter Maria in especial, and to 
whom it might concern among the rest of the family, in general. 

Mrs. Swinger’s expression of her sentiments on this subject, 
however, had not the merit of novelty to any of her hearers. 
Nor were they of that undefined character that needs reiteration 
to make them intelligible. 

In fact, Mrs. Swinger was a woman whose sentiments on 
many—not to say most—subjects, were marked by a force and 
comprehensiveness of form and expression analogous to those 
just quoted. 
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She was not a cruel woman, nor a passionate ‘Woman, nor a 
heartless woman, nor a sanguinary woman. She was not even 
a disloyal woman ! 

But she was a weak woman, and a foolish woman, and an 
inconsistent woman, and an impulsive woman, and a peevish 
woman! And, above all, she was a superlative woman. That 
is, her opinions—or, her manner of conveying them—were su- 
perlative. ; 

Her style of remark—especially of unfavorable remark, to 
which she had a proclivity —was undeniably the sweeping style. 

She never minced matters. 

On the contrary, she might be said to look at life through a 
lens of such peculiar powers, that every object or subject be- 
came magnified indefinitely ; molehills towered into mountains, 
individuals grew into masses, and exceptions expanded into 
rules of universal application. Or, at least, she spoke as if she 
had looked through such-a lens: In short, she constantly re- 
minded one of the imaginative urchin who protested to his 
father that he had seen “a million cats in the great loft!” 
With this difference, however, that Mrs. Swinger could never 
be brought to confess (unless it might be to herself, as it possi- 
bly was occasionally, for she was not exactly a fool) her mil- 
lion cats really amounted to no more than “the old gray Tom 
and another.” So, she said on one occasion, when a certain 
legal gentleman had offended her sense of honor by a some- 
what “ fishy ” transaction—that “all lawyers were rogues: she 
wouldn’t trust one of ’em—not one!” And, when reminded 
malapertly by her son-in-law (who was her especial béte noir) 
that two of her own brothers were members of that profession, 
and had the ¢rust of her entire estate—she silenced him by the 
super-feminine retort, “ Well, suppose they are! that’s nothing 
to do with it! I know what I’m saying, I fancy !” 

So, on another occasion, she exclaimed (on hearing that a 
certain heretofore eminently respectable gentleman, though 
rather too convivial in his habits, had been detected in an act 
of embezzlement) that, “for her part, she wasn’t surprised, in- 
asmuch as every man who would take a drink at a tavern bar 
would steal ; she didn’t care who they were!” And the son-in- 
law here, again, observing that he occasionally took a glass with 
some friend who chanced to be a guest at a hotel, or even at an 
accidental meeting—she “collapsed ” him with—‘“TI dare say 
you do! it’s just like you! And what difference does that 
make to me, I’d like to know?” 

So, on occasions innumerous, and matters more or less serious 
(generally less), Mrs. Swinger swept “the world and the rest of 
mankind,” with her far-reaching besom, into the focus of her 
magnifier. 

And so she visited the sin of drunkenness, without reserva- 
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tion, upon the whole of our gallant armies, “ horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” “ at one fell swoop !” 

“T am ashamed of you, Maria!” quoth Mrs. S., taking a 
fresh start, under the influence of a second cup of coffee— 
“standing there gaping at a drunken, rowdy soldier! I wish 
Mr. Wheazey would see you, now; upon my word Ido! A 
nice young lady he’d think you, running to every window in 
the house all day long to stare at drunken riots, and all sorts of 
disgusting things, as if you never had any thing else to do! 
I’ve a great mind to tell him how you spend every minute of 
your time going to the windows——” 

“Tm sure this is the first time Maria has been to the window 
this morning, and I have sat here with’ her these two hours !” 
said the son-in-law, mildly. 

“T’m not speaking to you, I believe !” snapped Mrs. Swinger. 
“You'd better finish your breakfast, and get down to your 
business for once in your life before noon! It will be a surprise 
to your clerks !” 

“It certainly would be one, if I did noé¢ arrive before ten 
o'clock !” replied her son-in-law. 

“ Yes! of course you contradict me! I can’t say a single 
word in my own house—not the simplest word, but I am con- 
tradicted flatly to my face by everybody! Maria! if you don’t 
eome away from staring at all those drunken men in the street, 
I'll certainly tell Mr. Wheazey you’ve fallen in love with a 
nasty, tipsy fellow in the gutter!” Miss Maria turned away 
from the window, with an evident cloud of vexation on her 
pretty face; saying, as she did so, “There were no drunken 
men, mother, but only a poor sick officer, who fainted; and 
they have carried him in to Aunt Tilda’s. And as to Mr. 
Wheazey, you are welcome to tell him whatever you like. If 
I never saw him again, it would not grieve me. I’m sure I 
wish he’d go tothe war! You one have to acknowledge 
there was one sober man in the army then, mother; for I’m 
sure that a teaspoonful of any thing stronger than tea would 
strangle poor Mr. Wheazey—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! hal” echoed the son-in-law. Mrs. Swinger 
turned upon him, but he evaded the storm by a rapid retreat 
from the room. 

Then quoth Mrs. S. to her daughter :—“ Maria, I really don’t 
know what to make of you. Where you learn such manners 
I’m sure I can’t imagine. It must be in the kitchen, I think, 
as you are always there, making yourself some trash or other. 
You needn’t deny it!” added she, as she saw Maria about to 


reply. 

. ey was only going to ask you, mother, how I could be always 
in the kitchen, if I passed all my time looking out of every 
window in the house, as you said I did, just now.” 
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“ Of course! I knew you were going to be impertinent. I 
know where you learn that, at any rate—from Alexander, 
your precious brother-in-law. I have heard nothing but imper- 
tinence from his lips—not a word—ever since your peor father 
died, and he came to live with us. But I’m resolved to put a 
stop to it. When you marry Mr. Wheazey, if he’s silly enough 
to have you, I shall tell Alexander to go and live with some of 
his brandy-drinking cronies at the tavern, if he likes, and Mr. 
Wheazey shall be the only man in this house. He'll never be 
impertinent, and contradict every syllable I utter—unless you 
teach him to! He’s a gentleman, is Mr. Wheazey, and will 
have a proper respect for his wife’s mother !” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Maria, now fairly frowning, “ you'd 
oblige me very much by not speaking of me as Mr. Wheazey’s 
wife. J wouldn’t marry him if—if he was the—President! 
And I should have told him so long ago if it had not been for 
you. I never encouraged his visits, yon know very well, 
mother!” Mrs. Swinger fell back in her chair, and held up her 
hands in dumb horror. Then her mouth slowly opened into an 
ellipse—into an ovoid—into a full cirele—and there issued from 
it a gigantic O!!! 

“Q——! Maria Swinger! Never, since I was born, did I 
hear such a—a——,, never! You don’t encourage Mr. Whea- 
zey’s visits? Who does, then, I want to know? Perhaps it’s 
me! No doubt, he comes to see me/ He wants to marry 
me, 1 suppose. Oh, you needn’t laugh! That’s what you 
mean, you know it is! You're an ungrateful girl, Maria! 
After all I’ve done to make things agreeable to Mr. Wheazey 
and you! MHaven’t I invited him to dinner and tea, over and 
over, for your sake? Haven’t I gone out of the room, and 
left you alone together for hours and hours? Haven’t I— 
but of course you'll say no! you always say no to every 
thing! You’re worse than your brother-in-law. Mr. Wheéazey 
is no favorite of mine, the Lord knows! I never thought 
nor said a word in his praise; nor against him either, for 
that matter. Though he d a very respectable young man, 
and takes care of his money. You don’t catch him spending 
his fortune, and ruining his health, by drinking and gambling 
all day about the taverns, as your brother-in-law had the brazen 
impudence to confess Ae did, just now. But that’s what you 
admire, I suppose. That, and drunken soldiers! Very likely 
you’ll marry some such vilescamp. But if you do——” 

Here, Maria, with a premonitory haziness in her blue eyes, 
got up hastily, and left the field to her eloquent and imaginative 
_— who dispatched a farewell volley after her, in the shape 
oI— 


“Oh! you're off, are you, Miss? “Your own mother can’t 
say a word to you—not the simplest word of advice—but you 
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clear out in a pet! I might as well be condemned to eternal 

silence, I declare! It’s enough to vex the patience of a saint! 

But I’m determined to have a change in this sort of thing! It 

shall not go on much longer!” And, with this doughty resolu- 

tion, Mrs. Swinger subsided for the time into comparative tran- 
quillity. 


IL 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson Wheazey wasa little young man, with 
a little old face, a little soft heart, and a little hard head. 
He had a little hacking cough, and spoke in little short sen- 
tences, with “hems!” for stops. He spent a little of his snug 
little fortune, and speculated a little with the remainder. 

The only thing about him, in short, that seemed out of pro- 
portion, was his admiration for Miss Maria Swinger. This was, 
certainly, quite huge, relatively speaking—so huge, that he 
had faithfully danced attendance on her for nearly a year, 
wholly deaf, dumb, and blind to Maria’s frequent insinuations 
that she’d rather he wouldn’t. 

The mother backed him, he knew, and that he thought 
heavy odds in his favor. And he had, moreover, a friend (in a 
business way) who had been refused by a lady three times, and 
had married her comfortably on the fourth trial. This gentle- 
man—who was a wag—iised to say he was the possessor of a 
coincidence that had proved an infallible specific for success. 
“You see,” thus he, ‘‘ Percy Vere is my name, and persevere 
is my motto. One constantly reminds me of the other, and 
triumph is the inevitable result !” 

Mr. Wheazey took this lesson to heart, and trusted to its 
efficacy with reterence to Ais wooing. As yet, however, he had 
not risked a decided offer. On one occasion, he had resolved 
to do so; having, as he fancied, made rather a favorable im- 
pression the night before, at the Opera (of which he was a 
stockholder, and had procured admirable seats for Mrs. and Miss 
Swinger); but, being caught in a sudden shower on his way to 
Mrs. 8.’s, had postponed it—from his inability to utter an intel- 
ligible word for nearly three months, in consequence of the 
ducking. Miss Maria’s caprices, as he called them, had pro- 
duced further delays; and at length, the Rebellion had 80 
agitated him and disarranged his schemes, that he had reluc- 
tantly made up his mind to wait until the war was over before 
making the plunge. ‘I will prove my constancy in these un- 
happy times,” said he to himself, “and then, in the haleyon 
days of peace, she cannot refuse me !” . 

So he made his visits regularly, and took tea with Mrs. Swing- 
er and family at least once a week, and uttered his little sen- 
tences with “ hems!” between them, and was obtusely tranquil. 

Or, if he showed annoyance, now and then, it was chiefly 
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when “ gold” was unusually fluctuating, or when a new “draft” 
was ordered. For though he had, with infinite (and superflu- 
ous) trouble, obtained an exemption from the first draft, that 
substantially exempted him from all others likely to take place, 
yet each succeeding “call” for men rendered him very fidgety 
and apprehensive, lest the Government should find that they 
could not do without his services, after all, in the emergency ; 
and he hemmed and sputtered nervously till all danger was past 
once more. 


III. 


“‘ Good-evening—hem ! Mrs. Swinger. Miss Maria, I trust 
—hem! I see you, hem! well—hem! hem !” 

Maria bowed more stifly than usual, for the remembrance of 
her mother’s morning tirade was fresh upon her. 

‘“‘Good-evening, Mr. Wheazey!” quoth Mrs. Swinger, . cor- 
dially. ‘I’m very glad you’ve come, for perhaps you can find 
out what is the matter with Maria. She has been as cross all da 
as if somebody had done something outrageous to her, thoug 
not a soul has spoken a sharp word to her in my hearing, and 
she has been doing nothing but look out of the windows at the 
—soldiers, ever since she got out of bed, I do believe! Who 
could have offended her, do you think, Mr. Wheazey? Not 
you, for you’ve not been here since Monday! And not I, for 

’ve scarce opened my lips to her all day !” 

“T’m sure—hem! Miss Maria could—hem!—no one could 
offend—hem !—no one would be so—hem! hem! ” 

“No one has offended me! or if they have, it is no bus—of 
no consequence to any one but myself!” interrupted Maria, 
somewhat fiercely. 

“Per—hem !—haps looking at the—hem! soldiers has grieved 
Miss Maria’s—hem! sensitive heart!” suggested Mr. Wheazey, 
with a hard little smile. 

“Oh, the soldiers!” exclaimed Mrs. Swinger, preparing for a 
fresh “burst.” ‘ Don’t talk to me of the soldiers. Such loads 
and loads of dirty, lazy fellows, as I see about the streets, with 
uniforms on ‘em! Pretty soldiers! They’re just fit to be shot 
at, and that’s all! But they don’t getshot! Oh, no! They’d 
rather loaf about the nasty bar-rooms, and ninepins what-you- 
call’ems, than go and fight for the Union—all of ’em!” 

“A few—some eight hundred thousand only, have gone, and 
have fought, and have been—a great many—too many of them, 
shot, mother,” said Maria, with unfilial resentment sparkling 
in her eyes. 

“Yes! hem! Mrs. Swinger—hem! There has been a fearful 
—hem! loss of life—hem! in this conflict!” sputtered Mr. 
Wheazey, coming to the rescue. 

“What sort of life?’ retorted Mrs. 8., with sarcasm. ‘ Worth- 
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less life!—life just fit for nothing but standing up like a beast 
to be shot at! Food for gunpowder, and nothing else! But 
you don’t hear of the generals, and colonels, and high officers, 
etting killed very often! There hasn’t been any fearful loss of 
ife among them, that I ever heard of! General Grant hasn’t 
been shot, nor McClellan, nor Sherman, nor Hancock, nor 
what’s-’is-name—Banks——” 

* But Reynolds has, and Mansfield, and Kearny, and Reno, 
and Sedgwick, and Wadsworth, and McPherson, and——” 

“There! there! that’) do, Maria! I don’t want to be stun- 
ned with a parcel of names that have nothing to do with the 

uestion! But you are positively insane on the subject of sol- 

iers and the war. Would you believe it, Mr. Wheazey, she 
was hours and hours at the window this morning, gazing at 
a parcel of—well, then, not tipsy, if that will please you, but 
very eccentric, ha! ha! ha! yes, very eccentric soldiers, across 
the way, on my sister’s pavement.” 

“It was a wounded officer, sir,” said Maria, for the first time 
addressing Mr, Wheazey directly, since his arrival—“a poor 
poms who fainted, and was taken into my Aunt Harkin’s 

ouse, who is away with all the family, except George and the 
servants; and I went to the window occasionally, to see if I 
could catch George going out, and beckon him over; for I was 
naturally interested in the unfortunate gentleman, and might have 
given George some help—some dressings, or cologne, or some- 


thing he could not find, perhaps, about the house.” 


[This last part of Maria’s speech was spoken at her mother, 
who had become thunder-browed when the young lady men- 
tioned her intention of beckoning George over ; George being 
another of her horrors, a medical student. ‘ A band of outlaws, 
said Mrs. S., of medical students; “a disgrace to a civilized 
community,” &c., &c., without exception, as arene 

“T am very glad you did not catch him!” quoth Mrs. Swing- 
er. “Interested in the unfortunate fiddlestick! How do you 
know he was wer wounded? It might have been, and I dare 
say it was—yes, I’ve no doubt it was—a sham to extort sym- 
pathy from just such soft-hearted girls as you! I'll be bound 

e saw you at the window! Oh, they’re none too good for such 
tricks!” 

“My dear—hem ! madam, I really think—hem! you are se- 
vere upon—hem! the—upon Miss—hem! Maria, and perhaps, 
also, upon the—hem! officer, who might have been—hem ! 
actually wounded, you know, though I—hem! must say, there 
is a—hem! fearful amount of deception—hem! practised by 
military—hem! men in this war!” said Mr. Wheazey, mean- 
tag to conciliate both parties. 

“Oh, of course you take Maria’s part!” exclaimed Mrs. §., but 
without rancor. “ You are too gallant to do otherwise. And 
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I see I am de trop here; so I will leave you to your mutual 
sympathies, and see what delays the supper.” 

hen her mother was gone, Maria turned to Mr. Wheazey 
with an actual smile upon her face, and said, in a much kinder 
tone than usual : 

“Mr. Wheazey, if you wanted to oblige me, you would just 
step over to my cousin George, now, and see how his poor guest 
is, and if he wants any assistance—without saying any thing to 
my mother, you know.” 

Mr. Wheazey jumped up, and seized his hat. “Certainly! I 
shall be—hem! delighted to—hem! oblige you. I really feel 
quite interes—hem !—ted in the—case myself, since you—hem! 
are so. I will be—hem! back immediately.” 

“Oh, pray don’t hurry yourself on my account!” exclaimed 
the damsel, somewhat maliciously, as he made a hasty exit. 

It is a question whether any length of absence on the part of 
Mr. Wheazey would have diminished the obligation she wished 
to feel toward that gentleman. 


AV: 


Major Kenyon was wounded, and very badly, too. For his 
left shoulder had been shattered by a Minié-ball, and he had a 
sabre-cut across the head, besides. And, leaving his bed, despite 
the surgeon’s injunctions, on a fancied (or real, it matters not 
here) errand of duty, he had suffered the inevitable consequences. 

hen George Harkin had got him comfortably disposed of 
on the lounge in the library, he sent for the nearest physician. 
This gentleman came, made the proper applications for the mo- 
ment, and announced that the Major’s removal for some days, 
at least, would be speedily followed by his permanent disap- 
pearance from this world. The attending surgeon was then 
apprised of his patient’s situation, and, upon making his ap- 
pearance and examination, confirmed his professional brother’s 
dictum. 

So, will he nill he, Major Robert Kenyon, of the Cavalry, 
U.S. A., became the temporary guest of Mr. George Harkin, 
medical cadet. The Major, who had passed most of his life in the 
service, entering it from West Point at nineteen, and rising from a 
brevet second-lieutenancy of dragoons to his present mer fo hard 
fighting, in Mexico and elsewhere—was not @ very young man, 
nor a very handsome one. He was within easy range of forty, 
and his hair and mustache bore a much closer resemblance to the 
breast of the robin than to the wing of the raven. His nose 
was aquiline, and his eye was bright; his mouth grim, though 
with a kindly expression, and his teeth white and regular. ‘Be 
stood five feet ten on his natural heels; was an orphan, and 
lived on, and within, his pay. Finally, he was a bachelor, and 
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not more of a ladies’ man than his brother-oflicers po 
are—perhaps not so much, His manners savored rather more 
of camp than court, but he could be, and was, courteous, and 
even polished, at need. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Harkin!” said he, in a faintish voice, 
as he - that evening on the lounge in the library, which had 
been hastily converted into a sick-chamber—‘“ upon my word, 
sir, this is too bad! that I should thus billet myself on a stran- 
ger, and absolutely make a hospital of a private residence, 
where |——” 

“Don’t mention it! and don’t talk, Major!” interrupted 
George, kindly. ‘The doctor forbade you to talk any more 
than was positively necessary, you know. Ji do the agreeable, 
in that line! And to begin, I'll just relieve your mind by in- 
forming you that my mother and all the young ones are away 
for the summer; so this is bachelors’ hall. And, in the second 
place, if she were here, the only difference would be, that she’d 
make you a deuced sight more comfortable and at home than I 
can. And, in the third place——hello! who’s there?” 

“It’s a gentleman wants to speak a word to you, Mister 
George, sir.” 

“Who is he, Jane?” 

“ Well, I think it’s the hemming gentleman, as you call him, 
sir,” said the girl, smiling. 

““Oh, Wheazey! What does he want of me, I wonder?” And 
George went out to hear Mr. T. J. W.’s “ want,” which is already 
known to the reader. 

“Only a message from my cousin, Mab Swinger,” said 
George, on his return—‘“ to know if she could do any thing for 
me—or rather for you, Major.” 

“For me?” 

. “Yes! it seems she saw you from the window—she lives over 
the way—when you were brought in here. Deuced clever girl, 
Mab is! I call her Mab, but Maria is her proper name. Her 
mother’s a smasher, though. Chronic case of perverted intel- 
lect, sir!” 

“Your cousin is extremely kind,’ murmured the Major, 
gratefully. 

“Oh, she’s a right good girl ; pretty, too, and smart as a steel- 
trap. How she can stand that Wheazey, I can’t imagine. He’s 
her mother’s pet, I know; but—just fancy a fellow that talks as 
if he had a feather in his throat—hem! hem !” 

And George went on, with much humor, to caricature Mr. 
Wheazey—it was not difficult, with such an original—and 
thence diverged into a rambling sketch of Mrs. Swinger, her 
son-in-law, and Maria, who was evidently his favorite. 

Major Kenyon listened, with a face expressive of both amuse- 
ment and interest, until young Harkin changed the subject 
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again, when his weakness overcame his sense of courtesy, and he 
fell into a pleasant slumber. 


V. 


Mr. T. J. Wheazey went home that night in an unusually 
buoyant mood. Miss Maria had not oaly spoken kindly to 
him on his return from Harkin’s (with George’s message, to the 
effect, that “nothing was wanted at present, but something nice 
in the edible line would be acceptable on the morrow, and as 
often, in fact, as she could supply it”), but she had actually said 
at parting, that “she hoped he would call again soon!” 
“Percy Vere is a brick,” muttered T. J. W. to himself. 
* Curse the—hem! war! T’ll buy ——— pretty to-morrow 
—hem! and send—no! by—hem! Jove! I'll take it myself.” 

After much indecision, and higgling, and changing his mind, 
Mr. Wheazey purchased a photograph album, and offered it to 
Miss Maria, in a speech of which the “hems” wholly overpow- 
ered the intelligibility. 

Miss Maria was pleased to accept it—conditionally. The con- 
ditions, to which he acceded so eagerly that he nearly strangled 
in signifying his consent—were, that he should go to the res- 
taurateur’s and order certain specified dainties to be concocted 
and dispatched, at certain intervals, to the residence of Mr. 
George Harkin; and that he should keep the same a profound 
secret. And further, that he should find means to give her no- 
tice of the invalid soldier’s progress, semi-occasionally. 

All this he promised, and faithfully performed, after his 
fashion. 

His first bulletin—viva voce—was: “ Major Kenyon is doing 
well—hem !” 

Bulletin 2d (written): “The progress is as favorable as could 
be expected.” 

No. 3 (written): “ Able to sit up.” 

No. 4—viva voce: “Mr. Harkin—hem! thinks the—hem! 
officer will bear removal to his quarters—hem! day after—hem ! 
to-morrow.” 

No. 5 (written): “ He has gone to his quarters.” 

This Maria already knew, having seen him come feebly down 
the steps and get into a carriage, that morning. 

So had Mrs. Swinger, who happened to be going out of her 
own door at the same moment. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. S., on her return, “the impu- 
dence of some persons is positively disgusting! But what bet- 
ter could be expected from such chaps as are now called sol- 
diers? There never'was a soldier that had any decent respect 
for any thing or anybody on earth, unless it might have 
been General Washington, perhaps. To take off his cap to me? 


. 
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—to me, that never saw the fellow before in my life! It all 
comes of your grinning at him out of the window, that day he 
was carried in to my sister’s! Yes! that’s the consequence of 
your conduct, Maria, to have your mother insulted by every 
soldier-fellow she meets in the street !” 

Maria took this meekly, for she had seen the bow of gratitude, 
and instinctively knew it was not intended for Mrs. Swinger. 
In fact, it is by no means certain that she did not give a little— 
just a very little—nod, and a smile, in return! 

“ Maria,” said her eran oe — 8. a left oe 
room, “it was very good of you, and you did perfectly ri 
to be kind to Major Facin a . . gt 

“ What do you—how do you know what I did?” interrupted 
that damsel, rather astonished. 

“ Bless you, Molly! the Major is an old school-mate of mine ; 
and when I heard it was he whom George had in the house, I 
went to see him, of course. And of course, also, I soon found 
out where all the ‘goodies’ came from.” 

“Why, I never saw you going into George’s!”” exclaimed 
Maria, naively. Then, attempting to correct herself—‘ that is— 
I mean—you never ’ 

‘“‘T know,” said her brother-in-law, laughing; “I never called 
in the day-time; too busy, you know. But I can tell you, Ken- 
yon feels your kind attentions as he ought, and has made me 
promise to bring him to thank you in person, as soon as he 
thinks himself presentable.” 

Maria’s face flushed with pleased surprise, but instantly paled 
again, as she thought of, ek said— 

“ But mother ?” 

‘Oh, we’ll steal a march on her!” 

“No! That would be mean! I could not receive a clandes- 
tine visit. My mother is prejudiced, but she is not the-——” 

“You're right!” said ce brother-in-law, interrupting her. 


“ But a little harmless stratagem won’t do anybody 7 wrong. 
a 


Besides, it will only be temporary, you know. The Major will 
return to ‘the front’ as soon as he is convalescent, and you'll 
never see him again, in all likelihood. So I'll fetch him, dis- 

uised as a civilian, and merely introduce him as Mr. Kenyon. 
Font mother never had a good look at him, and won’t know 
him from Adam. And he'll find a chance to say ‘thankee’ to 
you, without letting the cat out, I'll warrant.” 

Truth compels the admission that Maria’s scruples succumbed 
to this questionable compromise, and Mr. Kenyon came, saw, 
and conquered ! 

By “conquered,” we mean that he conquered Mrs. Swinger, 
for it is a foregone conclusion that Miss Maria was vanquished 
already ; or rather, that she had apparently foreseen the folly of 
resistance, and wisely capitulated, without striking a blow. But 
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Mrs. Swinger made a heroic defence, and it was only after 
many assaults, several flank movements, a number of skir- 
mishes, feints, and other adroit manceuvres, occupying some 
three months, that Mr. Kenyon, being about to leave the city 
for an uncertain period, “on important business,” and calling to 
take leave of his old school-fellow and the ladies of his family, 
had the honor and pleasure of hearing himself addressed as fol- 
lows by Miss Maria’s mother :— 

“Tam really sorry you are compelled to leave us, Mr. Ken- 
yon. I will say that.I have certainly derived much pleasure 
from your society, and I am sincerely rejoiced to know that my 
son-in-law has at least one friend whose esteem is a credit and 
an honor to him. When you return, sir, we—I am sure Maria 
joins me in this—shall be charmed to receive you as a friend of 
—the family!” 

This was the most complimentary speech, by all odds, that 
Mrs. 8. had ever been known to make to any gentleman visitor, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. T. J. Wheazey. But Whea- 
zey’s star “paled its ineffectual fires” before the rising planet. 
Poor Wheazey, by the way, had led a dog’s life for three 
months. He had participated of necessity in the Kenyon secret. 
Maria had said to him, in anticipation of the Major’s visit : 

“Tam already much indebted to you, Mr. Wheazey, and I 
am about to increase the obligation. Let me speak plainly to 
you, will you?” 

“*Of—hem ! course, Miss Maria. I wish yon—hem! would. 
T always—hem! try to—hem! speak plainly my—hem! self!” 

“Well, then: Iam grateful for your kindness, and your—- 
interest in me—pray don’t interrupt me!—and wish I could re- 
turn it as—as—in short, you know what I mean. But I can’t; 
I never can, Mr. Wheazey! And it only rests with you, either 
to accept my friendship—which I here sincerely offer you—and 
be content with that, or—to force me to request that you will 
henceforth diseon——” 

“Don’t—hem! hem! pray—hem! don’t! Miss Maria! I 
cheertully—that—hem! is, I gratefully—hem ! I—hem ! hem!” 

Mr. Wheazey’s feather (as George Harkin called it) tickled 
his palate to such an extent that he was unable to proceed, and 
sat with his mouth open and his eyes protruding, while he 
waved his hand in a deprecating manner toward Maria. 

“T understand,” said the damsel, persuasively. ‘“ You will 
be my good friend ; and so let us shake hands upon it, my dear 
Mr. Wheazey, and then I’ll trust you with a little secret.” And 
she held out her fair hand in such a frank, winning way, that 
there was no help for poor Wheazey but to take it, which he 
accordingly did, murmuring: 

* Of—hem ! course, my dear Miss—hem! Maria! I pled 
you my—hem! honor to keep your—hem! secret faithfully.” 
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Thereupon she told him of the Major’s strategic introduction 
that was to be, and Wheazey became, in spite of himself, a 
fellow-conepirator in a scheme which, he vaguely foresaw, was 
to bring disaster and defeat to his most cherished hopes. He 
was really to be pitied—perhaps ! 


VI. 


One of Mrs. Swinger’s inconsistencies was the eager interest 
-with which she perused every detail of the war in the papers, 

even to the lists of killed and wounded and missing, and at the 
same time indulged in her peculiar animadversions upon the 
entire école militaire, as well as upon every body and thing con- 
nected with the Government. 

** Another battle!” exclaimed she, one morning. ‘“ And of 
course we’re beaten! We’re always beaten! Jeff Davis’s armies - 
can do just what they like—rob and burn the country with 
perfect impunity, for all we do to prevent ’em. ‘Great battle! 
masterly movement! our forces hold their original line!’ origi- 
nalline! why don’t they hold the rebels’ line? ‘Great or 
displayed by our officers and men!’ What’s the use of gal- 
lantry when we only get beaten with it? ‘The following offi- 
cers specially mentioned for promotion ; Colonel Smith’—Smith / 
and Jones next, I suppose! Yes! I thought so! ‘Major Jones, 
Major Kenyon ’—Kenyon! why, that’s the name of the—-of the 
gentleman who was so extremely agreeable—your old school- 
fellow (to her son-in-law). Relation of his—brother, perhaps ? 
I really hope he hasn’t a brother in the army. It’s no credit, in 
my opinion, to have a brother in the army!” 

“‘T am sure my friend has no brother in the army!” said the 
son-in-law, looking slyly at Maria. 

‘So much the better!” exclaimed Mrs. Swinger. “I thought 
he was too excellent a gentleman to be connected with such 
coarse people as soldier-fellows. By the way, when do you ex- 
pect him back, Alexander ?” 

** ]—he wrote last week that he hoped to return for a while at 
least, after the next——” 

“* Next month, you told me, brother,” quoth Maria, quickly ; 
—— him in the nick of time to save a dangerous lapsus 
ingue. 

“ Well, I shall be delighted to see him,” said Mrs. S., “for a 
more intelligent, manly, high-toned, gentleman, I never met— 
at all events, he appeared to be so; though the men are all so 
hypocritical that it is never safe to entertain a favorable opinion 
of ’em till you’ve known ’em a life-time—not always even then! 
But I certainly liked Mr. Kenyon’s manners and conversation ; 
didn’t you, Maria?” 

“ Quite so,” replied the maiden, with slight irrelevance. She 
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had one hand in her pocket at the time, and her fingers were 
in contact with a certain thickish parallelogram of white pa- 
per, with a post-mark on it that was certainly neither that of 
the country place, where her aunt and cousins were sojourning, 
nor yet that of any city or town wherein she possessed a single 
female correspondent ! 

Five days later, Colonel Kenyon came to the city, with a 
short “leave,” and, the same evening he arrived, Mr. Kenyon 
called upon his old school-fellow and the ladies, at Mrs. Swin- 
ger’s. His reception was cordial; so cordial, that when he left 
the house that night, he left it as the accepted suitor of Maria 
Swinger, with the full knowledge and consent (given in her pe- 
culiar style) of that maiden’s mamma. 

But only as Mr. Kenyon! 

It is rather mortifying to confess your hero to be a coward, 
especially when he is a regular soldier-hero.* But candor obliges 
us to state that Colonel Ken on, on this occasion, showed 
an undoubted white feather. Vor, as he bade “dearest Maria” 
eueten in the hall, whither he had asked her to accompany 

im—in a whisper ; he said in a craven and supplicating manner : 

“For heaven’s sake, my dearest girl, explain to your good 
mother the—the innocent stratagem we have used to—to gain 
her good graces! I—I never could do it, upon my soul! Id 
rather charge a battery with a broom-stick !” 

“Oh! Robert! what an idea you must have of poor mam- 
ma!” exclaimed Maria, half laughing, and half t’other-thing- 
ing. “ But I’ve thought of all that (what a prodigiously clever 
girl! thought the Colonel, with an ‘admiration bordering on 
awe), and I have a plan that cannot fail.” 

“ What is it? what an angel you are!” cried Kenyon, rather 
disconnectedly. 

“T shall get Mr. Wheazey to tell her!” 

The Colonel looked amazed—pondered a moment—then: 

“Splendid!” cried he. ‘“Good-night! God bless youl” 
There was a queer sound, as of a short, sharp whisper, and the 
Colonel stood on the steps. In another instant he was back, 
ere Maria had closed the door. 

“ T_I wanted to—that is, do try and have it over before I call 
to-morrow! That’s a darling!” Another queer sound, and 
this time he was off. 


VIL. 


What a pity that limitation of space prevents our describing 
the dramatic scenes between Maria and Mr. Wheazey ; between 
that unfortunate gentleman and Mrs. Swinger; and the still 
more characteristic one between the mother and daughter. 

Wheazey did his duty nobly: this, at least, ought to be said 
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for the poor fellow! Especially as his vocal efforts on the occa- 
sion confined him to his house, with an utter loss of speech, for 
a fortnight afterward. 

Mrs. Swinger also did her duty. That is, she fought desper- 
ately in defence of her peculiar opinions—(contradicting every 
thing she had ever said, said then, or ever would say thereafter, 
over and over, in the fury of the combat)—and only surrendered 
at the “ast ditch,” into which she was precipitated by a remark 
of her daughter, to the effect that, if she—Mrs. S.—did not con- 
sent to her—Maria’s—happiness, she—Maria—would elope— 
ay! elope with the Colonel, even if she had to ask him to run 
away with her! This is horrible, to be sure! But alas! it is 
true! And Maria was a girl of her word! And her mother 
knew she was! Moreover, it is certain that, in spite of the 
awful revelation of Kenyon’s profession, Mrs. Swinger could 
not help feeling a sneaking kindness for the fellow. And he 
was a colonel, and in the Regular Army, and nearly forty ; so 
that his habits were formed, and were evidently ‘good—or, if 
not evidently, apparently—and he would quit the service when 
the rebellion was over! And so 

And so, Mrs. Swinger surrendered at discretion, and (not on 
that “leave” though) Miss Maria Swinger became Mrs. Colonel 
Robert Kenyon! And Wheazey actually stood as one of the 
Colonel’s' groomsmen—George Harkin was another—and pre- 
sented the bride (having just made a splendid thing in “ Oil 
Creek ”) with asilver water-pitcher (emblem of temperance), and 
was so absorbed in anxiety about the pending “draft,” that he 
utterly forgot to go and pick a quarrel with his friend Percy 
Vere—as he had intended—for giving him such disastrous 
counsel. 

And more wonderful than all, Mrs. Swinger has never since 
been heard to insinuate—in the presence of her military son- 
in-law at least—that “our soldiers were only fit to be ‘roop 
FOR GUNPOWDER.’ ” 


WAITING FOR FATHER. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


THE table was set, and the tea-kettle sang, 
By the fireside pleasant and snug; 

The voice of the cricket in merriment rang, 
And puss lay asleep on the rug. 


The rain on the window-pane tapped with a will, 
As the mother looked out in the gloom ; 

And three little children were sitting so still, 
In the shade of the dim-lighted room! 


They waited for father. So, night after night, 
They had watched as the year had gone by, 

For his facé at the door, till the tear-drops were bright 
In the deeps of each play-weary eye. 





ONLY ONE, 


And by the bedside, ere they lay down to sleep, 
Little white hands were folded in prayer, 

And soft, pleading lips asked the Saviour to keep 
Their loved one in Heavenly care! 


For the red fiend of battle went prowling abroad 
(Oh, the hearts that were shrouded in woe!)— 

And, with heroes of Freedom, their brave father’s sword 
Met the blades of the traitorous foe. 


Ah! slow were the steps of the hours that passed 
Though, when evenings grew chilly and long, 

And the arms of the wind round the old house were cast, 
Still the cricket breathed hope in her song. 


The mother turned sadly away from the pane, 
And she kissed her sweet darlings, and wept; 
And whispered that father would soon come again, 

While close to her bosom they crept. 


Oh, who is it comes in the darkness and rain 
To the farm on the brow of the hill? 

And who is it peeps through the glimmering pane, 
At the group that is joyless and still? 


A hand on the latch, and a voice loud and clear, 
Then a form by the door stands in view! 

O mother and children, dash by every tear,— 
Clasp your soldier, so noble and true! 


ONLY ONE. 


“ Tuer is no cloud in all the sky: 
I hear the distant bugles play: 
* You tremble, sister; so do 1: 
Our soldiers both come home to-day!” 


“One cloud there is, Maud, on the blue: 
*Tis but a rustic horn you hear: 

“T tremble? Nay! Or, if I da, 
It is not for myself I fear.” 


“Not for yourself? For whom then, pray? 
For whom can you have cause to feel—? 


Those are the bugles, Anne, I say, 
And—ha! I see the flash of steel!” 


The sabres glitter in the sun: 

The war-worn ranks ride slowly past: 
One soldier halts—ah! only one!— 

And cries: “ At last, beloved, at last!’’ 


His steed stands, wistful-eyed, apart, 
And looks upon the ripening grain; 
But who is to the rider’s heart 


Thus pressed, again, and yet again? 
Alas! One cloud still spans the sky: 
And still the distant bugles play, 


Poor Maud! The ranks have long passed by; 
But only One came home to-day! ane 


VoL. 1v.—11 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Arrer having arranged a few new books for notice in this number, we set our- 
selves to the task of reading them with a view to doing justico to their contents; 
a labor which may be compared to a good swim, in which we enoounter deep water, 
and shallows, currents, and hard-work up stream, pleasant floating downwards, 
looking up at the sky, and casting side-long glances at the green banks—but a 
good deal of it is wading in the mud. Such is monthly criticism of new books. 
The first we took up was “ Naval Duties and Discipline, with the Policy and Prin- 
ciples of Naval Organization. By F. A. Roe, Lieutenant-Commander United States 
Navy.” (New York: D. Van Nostrand.) Let us at once confess to a most charm- 
ing disappointment. We expected dry tables and geometrical figures, caviare to the 
million; but found, instead, a most interesting volume for all, and one which gives 
to the uninitiated a clearer view of the official life of the Navy than we have ever 
seen before. It contains an analysis of Fleets and Squadrons, striking pictures of 
the Naval Captain, Executive Officer, Master, and all othor officers and men, in- 
structions in Seamanship and Discipline, and two admirablo closing chapters on 
“Battle,” and “The Naval Officer.’ Even our unpractised eye can see that the 
volume will be of great value to the Navy, while it is the only book we have yet 
seen which a landsman can read with profit, and absolute pleasure. The book is 
12mo, 223 pages, handsomely printed, bound in blue, and is ornamented with a 
crack war-steamer in gold. 


We then set to work, feeling sure of a treat, upon “ Alfred Hagart’s Housohold, 
by Alexander Smith” (Ticknor & Fields, 12mo, 240 pp.): a beautiful story, which 
has appeared in numbers in the English periodical, Good Words. We were de- 
lighted at the enthusiasm of Alfred, the manliness of Jack, and the managing powers 
of the good wife. Little Katy’s death made us aware of a sudden and temporary 
coldinthehead. Miss McQuarrie we voted a decided character, and we were sailing 
on famously in the very current of the story, when, bah! we came to the last page, 
and found ourselves cheated. Without a word of warning, from first to last, we 
found that the story is only fairly begun in this volume, and that our labor was 
lost. Let Messrs. Ticknor & Fields give us the remainder at once, or—but per- 
haps, as we owe so much to their educated and tasteful imprimatur, we should 
make no threats and harbor no malice. But we do want to know, without delay, 
what became of Alfred Hagart’s household, after Jack went to live with his aunt. 


To Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we owe something more than an editor’s thanks 
for a volume as handsomely printed as any English book ever was, and the contents 
of which are worthy of the form: “The Conversion of the Roman Empire, by 
Charles Merivale, B. D., author of ‘The Romans under the Empire.’” It consists 
of a series of Historical Sermons, constituting the “Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, White Hall,” The subject is presented in a 
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clear and logical manner. Beginning with a fine contrast of Christian belief with 
heathen unbelief, and showing how, while Christianity beamed with unabated 
lustre as a light to lighten all nations, paganism began to move towards it—first 
looking for a temporal providence, and then expanding under the teachings of the 
philosophers and the ideas of Roman jurisprudence ; we find the heathen aware of 
his danger, casting about for a saviour, finding the doctrines of Christianity respon- 
sive to all his eager inquiries, and at length bowing in the ever-increasing light 
which was now irradiating every nook and corner of the vast empire. Nearly one 
hundred pages of learned notes form an appendix to the volume. 8vo, 266 pp. 


Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism” (Boston, Ticknor & Fields) aro 
excellent, scholarly, and self-poised. He has struck out a new path in criticism. 
Most of them have been printed before in reviews, but they are eminently worthy 
of being collected in a book. We have only space to notice his capital papers ‘On 
Translating Homer, Three Lectures,” and ‘On Translating Homer, Last Words,” 
in which we have the truest estimate and justest criticisms of Chapman, Pope, 
Cowper, Newman, Wright, and others. Among the translators who felt aggrieved 
by his comments, Newman and Wright were prepared to do battle in defence of 
their labors, and for them, in especial, the “last words” were written. Every 
Greek scholar will be delighted with these papers; and, however some may differ 
from his rhythmic views, will find in them the strongest reasons why Mr, Arnold 
should be Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and the best proofs that he is the son of 
his father, Arnold of Rugby. The paperon “ Marcus Aurelius” is also particularly 
excellent. 12mo, 506 pp. 


In a little brochure of twenty-three pages, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have repub- 
lished from the Atlantic Monthly the strange and touching story of “ The Man with- 
out a Country.” It should be in everybody’s hands at the present time, to teach 
many lessons :—that Rebellion is a fearful crime; that a man without a country is 
more fearfully ostracized than Cain; and, most of all, a lesson of forbearance and 
charity towards those who, having sinned as Nolan did, repent as he did. A young 
man, involved in Burr’s treason, and found guilty when greater sinners escaped, 
declares to his judges—‘*D—n the United States! I never want to hear of the 
United States again ;” and that was his sentence, to be transferred from ship to 
ship—never more for fifty years, to see his country, or to hear of it. Of course the 
story cannot be true, but it excels in vraisemblané any thing of the kind ever writ- 
ten. Supposing it for a moment to be real, Nolan should have been pardoned long 
before he died. A beautiful story, which few can read with dry eyes. 


A new number of Ticknor & Fields’ beautiful little series, “Companion Poets for 
the People,” contains choice selections from Tennyson, entitled “‘ Songs for all Sea- 
sons.” Theillustrations, by Maclise, Creswick, and others, are admirably conceived, 
and add greatly to the value of the little book. Price 50 cents. 


Mrs, Mary H. C. Booth has issued through the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, a small volume of poems, entitled ‘“‘ Wayside Blossoms.” They 
evince fine poetic taste and feeling, and great simplicity of diction, which will give 
them popularity. Blue and gold, 16mo, 106 pp. 


“Social Staties ; or, the Conditions Essential to Human Happiness Specified, and 
the First of them Developed.” By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo, pp. 523. 
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Mr. Spencer is a man of positive views, a patient student, a clear and earnest 
thinker, and an able writer. His works on education, and his contributions to moral 
and political science, have made him already favorably known both in England and 
America, They are among the most noteworthy and suggestive productions in those 
departments that mark the present period. 

This book on “Social Statics”"—as he quaintly entitles it—is perhaps his best- 
matured and most unexceptionable effort; yet, with all the others, it is subject to 
very grave objections. 

Mr. Spencer may himself have no hostility towards the Christian religion, or want 
of regard for it; but the grand objection to all his works, and to this among the 
rest, is a persistent ignoring of Christianity, and that precisely in those departments 
of human interests and action where it should have its most important practical] 
applications. He would portray an ideal of education, of morality, of social life, of 
civilization and human happiness, without recognizing the presence or influence or 
agency of the Christian religion. Now, if morality and civilization and human hap- 
piness can be developed to their ideal perfection without the aid of Christianity, the 
Christian religion would be deprived of one of the clearest evidences of its truth 
and divinity. 

We cheerfully admit that there may be some degree of morality and civilization 
and happiness attained by the light of human reason in its natural development, and 
without any immediate aid from Christianity. The ancient civilizations would suf- 
fice to prove that point. Neither are we of those who think that a person cannot 
succeed in learning the alphabet, or arithmetic, or mechanics, unless his teacher mixes 
religion with his instructions. Still, we do believe—and we think that all experience 
and history will confirm our belief—that Christianity, with its enlightening and 
leavening and elevating influence, is highly important, nay essential, to the full and 
healthy development of the moral and social man; and that to construct an idea 
of human morality and social perfection without it, is to give us the play of Hamlet 
with Hemlet himself left out. The practical attempt at such a construction of human 
society can have no other or better fate than that which befell the tower of Babel. 

Another grave defect, as it seems to us, of the strictly ethical part of the ‘Social 
Statics” is, the substitution of a sensuous for a rational apprehension, as the founda- 
tion of moral truth. The term “moral sense” may perhaps be used without any 
wrong meaning, but hardly without making a wrong impression. If it were used 
in the same way as if one should speak of a “logical sense,” or a ‘‘ mathematical 
sense,” as the organ whereby we perceive logical or mathematical truth, it might 
be very well. But to perceive truth as truth, is, in reality, a function of the reason 
itself, if it have any function. And it is no less a function of the reason, and one 
of the most characteristic functions of human reason, to apprehend tho distinction 
between right and wrong. The sentiment of approbation or disapprobation follows 
thereupon, instead of preceding and furnishing the ground for the intellectual or 
rational apprehension. No such sentiment accompanies the apprehension of merely 
logical or mathematical truth; and herein lies the distinguishing character of man’s 
moral nature. : 

Now Mr. Spencer seems to us to invert this ; as, for example, in the following pas- 
sage (p. 38): 

“These facts explain how from an impulse to behave in the way we call 
equitable, there will arise a perception that such behavior is proper, a conviction 
that itis good. This instinct or sentiment being gratified by a just action, and dis- 
tressed by an unjust action, produces in us an approbation of the one and a disgus 
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towards the other; and then readily begets belief that the one is virtuous and the 
other vicious.” 

But must we not have some notion of virtue and vice before we can characterize 
an act as virtuous or vicious? And if so, whence, on this theory, is such a notion 
derived, and by what faculty is it evolved? Moral truth, we trust, has some firmer 
basis than the mere instinctive desires, or selfish antietrations, or irrational impul- 
ses of man’s emotional nature. 


“Frank B. Converse’s Banjo Instructor without a Master” (New York, Dick & 
Yitzgerald) is a handy little manual, which will be useful at camp-fires, and where- 
ever the boys incline to sing and dance. In the latter part, the story of “The Arkan- 
sas Traveller” is told, with the musical accompaniments. That alone is worth the 
price of the book. 16mo, 96 pp. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., have just published “Tho Life, 
Speeches, and Services of Andrew Johnson,” Seventeenth President of the United 
States. With a full History of his Life; his Career as a Tailor-Boy, Alderman, 
Mayor, Legislator, State Senator, Governor of Tennessee, and his Services in Con- 
gress, with his Speeches on the Rebellion, and the part taken by him from the first 
outbreak of the Wer, with his Speeches, Proclamations, Acts, and Services, since be- 
coming President of the United States. With his Portrait. Complete in one vol- 
ume. Price, seventy-five cents in paper, or one dollar in cloth. 


William Grace, of Washington, has sent us, through his publishers (Bailliére & 
Brothers, New York), “The Army Surgeon’s Manual, for the Use of Medical Offi- 
cers, Cadets, Chaplains, and Hospital Stewards.” These manuals are very valuable 
for ready reference ; this one contains, besides the catalogue of duties, &c., regula- 
tions and orders during the whole war, and a list of the medical staff. It is pub- 
lished “‘ by permission of the Surgeon-General.” 


We have received “Number I.” of “The Federal City; or, Ins and Abouts of 
Washington,” by 8S. D. Wyeth. This is a work of practical value, useful to those 
who are going to Washington to “do” it, as a guide-book where and how to go 
about; and very pleasant to those who have “done” the long, shambling, dirty 
city, in order to recall the truly beautifu} and magnificent things it really contains. 
This number (108 pp, 8vo) has @ handsome photograph of “‘ Vanderlyn’s Landing 
of Columbus,” in the rotunda of the Capitol ; an elevation and a ground plan of the 
Capitol, and numerous drawings of the statues and bronzes. A map of the city 
will aid in forming an itinerary. There are eight numbers, issued monthly, and 
the price of each is fifty cents. Gibson Brothers, of Washington, are the publishers. 


Messrs. Peterson, of Philadelphia, have issued a small 12mo volume, entitled the 
‘‘Tilustrated Life, Campaigns, and Services of Lieutenant-General Grant.” Price, 
seventy-five cents in paper, one dollar in cloth. 271 pp. 


They have also sent us “The Illustrated Life, Services, Martyrdom, and Funeral 
of Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the United States,” with wood-cut Illus- 
trations. 12mo, 299 pp. 
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Arter labor, rest; after war, peace and joy. The month of July, in which not a 
gun has been fired by hostile bands, has been still a busy, stirring, happy time to 
the veterans of the great war. Reunions with their families; grand entertain- 
ments among themselves; musterings out after dark days when Hope refused to 
appoint a time of release; and, above all, the recurrence of the glorious Fourth, a day 
of dazzling brilliancy, a day once more kept, as never before, with the cannon-peals 
and bell-chimes and renewed patriotism. Doubtless the greatest festival was at 
Gettysburg, where two years ago the sagacious and intrepid Meade stood like a 
rock, against which Lee broke his serried columns in evaporating spray. How 
changed the scene! We need not recur to the battle-history, it is being conned 
by every school-boy ; but two years have passed, and amid the gentle sounds of 
peace, only increased by joyous shouts of welcome and harmless clangor of cannon 
and cornet, the victors, their work done, and doubly done, come back to celebrate 
the victory. There, driving down in a barouche-and-four, were Meade—the 
observed of all observers—Crawford, who held the Round-top so well, and the pat- 
riotic and philanthropic Governor Curtin, the soldier’s friend. There was Double- 
day, who, when Reynolds fell, commanded the advance; Sykes, of the old Fifth 
Corps; Howard, soldier and Christian, the orator of the day. 

The day was very hot, but even in that it kept true anniversary of the hot days 
of 1863. The military escort consisted of the 15th Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, 
1st Connecticut Cavalry, and ten guns representing ten batteries of the Army of the 
Potomac. Major-General Geary was grand marshal, and the procession moved from 
the town amid a concourse of many thousands who had flocked to see the great 
historic festival. The eloquent Dr. Tyng, of New York, was chaplain; the corner- 
stone of the monument was laid, containing a large number of documents and coins, 
the contributions of every State represented there. This done, General Howard, 
who commanded the Eleventh Corps in the action, and whose success has been far 
more brilliant since then in that field, delivered an address, in which he presented 
@ genial and lucid estimate of the American soldier, and paid a fitting tribute to 
Reynolds, the splendid chief, of whom, if we gather up all the records of the distin- 
guished dead during the whole war, we may say, in the words of Napier, “ None fell 
with more glory than he, and yet many have fallen, and there was much glory.” 
An appropriate poem was then read by Colonel Halpine, and Governor Curtin’s 
closing address was in his best vein. 

But if this was the chief celebration, there were thousands of others equally en- 
thusiastic. At Albany, the Lieutenant-General was witnessing the presentation of 
the two hundred battle-flags of New York regiments to the Governor. At Saratoga, 
the chief officers of the Army of the Tennessee dined Aogether, and emulated each 
other in eulogistic sentiments over the wine. 

We can hardly keep pace with the record of dissolution. The great armies are 
dissolving like “ Fancy’s fairy frost-work,” and, but that we repose great confidence 
in the Administration, we should fear, in view of disturbances in some of the in- 
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surgent States, that they were dissolving too soon. But soon or late, prudent or 
rash, woe to that State or party which shall dare again to defy the authority and 
power of the Government! In favor as we have been of the largest amnesty com- 
patible with security, let any section which shall, for old or similar causes, require 
us to raise a new army, be blotted out of existence! 

But to return. When it was decided to break up the Army of the Potomac, it 
‘was to be represented by a Provisional Corps of fifteen thousand men, under Major- 
General Wright. The corps was to consist of three divisions, each of three bri- 
gades, and these were to be composed of men drawn from the old Second, Sixth, and 
Fifth Corps, constituting Meade’s army with which Grant crossed the Rapidan. 
The spots for their encampments had even been selected, when suddenly a new 
order is issued, countermanding this, and the whole army, Provisional Corps and 
all, melts into thin air. We do not want volunteers now, and they do not want to 
serve. Let the Government recruit a regular Army at once, equal to all our needs, 


THE ConsPIRATORS.—On the Ith of July, a just but awful retribution was vis- 
ited upon those who, with the demon Booth, had conspired against the life of our 
beloved President. The “even-handed justice” was meted out in a most direct and 
dignified manner. In the first place, it was fitting that those who, as “a war meas- 
ure,” intended to kill Mr. Lincoln, the ‘Commander-in-Chief,” and in the midst of 
war, should be tried by a military court, The trial was open, the guilt clear. The 
sentence once approved, was read to the condemned by Generals Hancock and Har- 
tranft on the 6th, and it was carried into execution on the 7th. Harold, Payne, Atze- 
rodt, and Mrs. Surratt, were at once hanged. There was no fury; no attempt to excite 
the populace. The habeas corpus issued, in last resort, for Mrs, Surratt, was respectfully 
considered, and set aside. General Hancock appeared in the civil court with the 
President’s note specially suspending it by virtue of national inherent power. There 
was no grand show; only about one hundred tickets were issued to the prison- 
yard, and the criminals were executed in the presence of these as witnesses. 

Mudd, Arnold, and O’Laughlin, are imprisoned at hard labor for life; while Span- 
gler may look through a prison vista of six years to a weary and dishonored life 
beyond. We have no pleasure in contemplating these things. Let oblivion settle 
upon their horrors. 

And now the mind turns instinctively from the conspirators to the arch-traitor in 
his cell at Fort Monroe: speculation is rife as to what will be his fate. History 
gives us exactly two sets of precedents: on the one hand, clemency; on the other, 
death. The British Army and Navy Gazette, in exercising itself upon Mr. Davis’s 
fortunes, acknowledges our abstract right to deal with him as a traitor, but quotes 
Gerrit Smith in favor of mercy. We leave the matter unreservedly in the hands of 
the Government. It is no longer an abstract question, or rather, as an abstract 
question it is settled; but motives of policy and expediency must also operate. If 
his execution is needed as a great historic example, be it so; if by imprisonment or 
exile we can effect as much or more, let the Government thus decree. Of one thing 
we may be assured, and that is, that he can never do any more harm, he has sunk 
so low in universal estimation. The shadow of an excuse fur the English treat- 
ment of Napoleon was, that he was dangerous to the peace of the world. Jeff. 
Davis is dangerous to nobody in e@ternum. The following, from an exchange, if 
not literally true, is significant; its spirit is true:— 

“Two gentlemen from Georgia lately made an appeal to Mr. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State, to the effect, that some privilege promotive of his comfort and health 
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should be bestowed upon the Hon. A. H. Stephens, then and now a prisoner, as our 
readers know, in Fort Warren. The Secretary kindly assured them that he would 
institute proper inquiries, and if it could, the privilege solicited would not be with- 
held from the distinguished prisoner. 

“* But, gentlemen,’ said the Secretary, eyeing them keenly, ‘have you not a word 
to say for Mr. Davis? no petition to present for him ?’ 

“Surprised and confounded, our Georgia friends hesitated, when the Secretary 
quickly remarked: ‘Since his (Mr. D.’s) arrest, save from Mrs. Davis, not one ap- 
peal has come from the South in his behalf.’ ” 

So much for Buckingham! ‘With regard to General Lee and the other officers 
who have surrendered and been paroled, we suppose that among honorable men 
there is but one opinion, wicked as they are. Our honor is pledged; we cannot 
touch them without equivocation, which is dishonor. Lee and Stephens have both 
made petitions for pardon, and the number of the excluded aspirants is increasing 
rapidly. 

In so far as pardons may be safely granted, we are in favor of the largest am- 
nesty; but let us say one word in regard to the malignant spirit which has been 
manifesting itself in Richmond and elsewhere, and attempting by political means to 
overthrow the great work which has been done. When, in spite of amnesty and 
generosity, men now array themselves against the welfare of the Republic and its 
constituted authorities, mete out to them the fullest rigor of the law, and, if need be, 
destroy them entirely! Let us be sure that we are right in our judgments of such 
men, and then let them be rooted out. In this respect we hope to see the Gov- 
ernment as stern as the abstract Justice of Spenser’s poem. We must have peace 
and order and justice, on the terms. which the rebellion forced the Government to 
prescribe; and to all who demur, let the lesson be aut discite, aut discedite ; they 
must learn instantly, or instantly depart. Talk about a military despotism! Any 
thing rather than low, seditious, corrupt demagogueism, which undermines with 
lies, and secret stabs, and hell-born conspiracies, Fair warning once given, let 
such be swept away forever, and that, if necessary, by the strong arm of military 
power. We hope.there may be no such necessity; we are not sure that there will 
not be. Let us epitomize:—The largest amnesty to the penitent and peaceful; 
death to the disturbers of the public peace. 


We clip the following from the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph :— 

“Tt is not generally known to many of our citizens that the ‘ Confederate States 
of America’ came extremely near being christened a name which would have been a 
disgrace to every American. In the provisional constitution which was ftamed by the 
first rebel Congress meeting at Montgomery, it was suggested by Cobb, of Georgia, 
that the land of Rebeldom should be termed the ‘ Republic of Washington.’ Had 
such a motion prevailed, the name now honored from pole to pole would have been 
subjected to a tarnish which its historic glory could not efface. Nor was the dan- 
ger merely visionary; upon a division being demanded, it was lost by only one 
majority. Had that one vote been given for it, had that insignificant voice been 
directed in favor of the proposed name, the fate of the war might have been other- 
wise in its continuance.” 

Grant’s log cabin, used as his head-quarters at City Point, has been taken to 
Philadelphia, and will be put in the Fairmount Park. 

This celebrated cabin is two stories elevation, having a chimney on the outside, 
in the rear end, which is used for cooking-purposes. There is also another chim- 
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ney for use during the winter to keep the cabin comfortable by having a cheerful 
fire inside. 

Admiral Porter has been sent as superintendent to the Naval Academy. This 
appointment is designed to magnify the position, and make the institution more 
honorable. In the prime of life, Porter is younger looking than he really is, and 
he will stand as a glorious example before the young men. 

Colonel Simpson, the Government engineer sent out by President Johnson to ex- 
amine the proposed new location of the Pacific Railroad west from Omaha, reports, 
by telegraph to the Interior Department, that he has completed his examination, 
and will make his report at once. 

At a festival given to Generals Sherman and Cox, at Columbus, on the 13th of 
July, General Sherman, in a short speech, alluded to the charge that while he was 
in command in Kentucky he had demanded two hundred thousand men for the 
campaign. 

He said the fact was, that when he was visited by Secretary Cameron, he ex- 
plained the difficulty of marching in Tennessee by diverging lines, one to Nashville 
and the other to East Tennessee, with a force largely outnumbered by the rebel 
armies confronting him. On one of these he had but four thousand three hundred 
men to meet an opposing force of eighteen thousand. When asked by Secretary 
Cameron how many men were needed, he replied: “For the present campaign, 
sixty thousand; and before you can reduce the South to subjection you must have 
two hundred thousand.” 

In another speech, Sherman gives the following epitome of the vast plans of 
Grant and himself :— 

“While we are here together to-night, let me tell you, as a point of historical in- 
terest, that here, upon this spot, in this very hotel, and I think almost in the room 
through which I reached this balcony, General Grant and I Jaid down our maps, 
and studied the campaign which ended the war. [Great and prolonged cheers.] 
I had been away down in Mississippi, finishing up an unfinished job I had down 
there, when he called for me by telegraph to meet him in Nashville. But we were 
bothered so much there that we came up here, and in this hotel sat down with our 
maps and talked over the lines and operations by means of which we were to reach 
the heart of our enemy. [Cheers.] He went to Richmond, and I to Atlanta. We 
varied as to time, but the result was just as we laid it out in this hotel in March, 
1864.” 


JEFF. THOMPSON’s SURRENDER.—On the 30th day of April, 1865, Colonel Charles 
W. Davis, 51st Illinois Infantry, on the staff of Major-General G. M. Dodge, 
was sent by General Dodge to Northern Arkansas, to find Brigadier-General M. 
Jeff. Thompson, and present proposals for the surrender of all the forces under his 
command. 

General Thompson commanded the District of Northern Arkansas, of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department. He is the general who commanded the Confed- 
erate forces in the vicinity of New Orleans, in General Butler’s time, and also com- 
manded the rebels who fought General Grant at Belmont, in November, 1861. 

Colanel Davis arrived at Chalk Bluffs, Arkansas, on the 4th of May, and from 
there sent a flag of truce to Jonesboro’, the head-quarters of General Thompson, 
who immediately returned with the “flag” to Chalk Bluffs, and negotiated for 


the surrender of his command, upon the terms given General Lee by General 
Grant. . 
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This was done on the llth day of May—Wittsburg, on the 25th of May, and 
Jacksonport, on the 5th of June, being the places and times agreed upon for sur- 
rendering and paroling the command. 

The same officers met again at Wittsburg and Jacksonport at the appointed 
times, and paroled the entire command. The number paroled was seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty-four (7,454), of which six hundred and thirty-six (636) 
were officers. : 

General Thompson, in his application for pardon, says: ‘‘ Apologies for the past, 
or promises for the future, would be an evidence of a want of confidence in my own 
integrity. ‘I have simply done what I conceived to be my duty, and I am actuated 
by the same incentive now, in making this application for your pardon.” 

He made a speech to his command at Jacksonport, before they were paroled, of 
which the following is a copy. We give it not for any intrinsic value that it pos- 
sesses, but as a bit of history, and perhaps, all things considered, as meaning far 
more in the way of submission. than the valiant Jeff. chooses to let the face of his 
words express :— 

“Fellow-citizens, who have been my fellow-soldiers: It is proper that we should 
embrace this opportunity to have one more family talk before we are scattered to 
our several homes, most probably not to meet again on earth, and, most certainly, 
not to meet as we have heretofore met; and possibly you may not be allowed to 
meet again in such great numbers as would make you dangerous: therefore, I have 
called you together, that I may advise you as to your status and proper course to 
pursue for the future. It is useless now to criminate or recriminate; but the fact is 
evident that, as an independent nation, we are badly whipped, and the fault and blame 
rests upon ourselves; for, had we been more obedient and industrious, we would 
have succeeded. Officers and soldiers have put their private judgment against the 
laws of the land and the orders of their superior officers, and have deserted their 
flag, or neglected to return to their post when furloughed; and many farmers have 
neglected or refused to raise grain, because their patriotism did not equal their love 
for money; and between those two classes, our armies have been reduced and the 
country impoverished, until the brave, faithful officers and soldiers who have 
remained at their posts have been overpowered by superior numbers, and forced to 
surrender. The noble armies of General Lee, General Joe Johnston, and General 
Dick Taylor, comprising all the Confederate States troops east of the Mississippi 
River, were surrendered before I accepted the terms offered me for you, and I but 
complied with the military necessity when I agreed to surrender. 

“You have now assembled to be paroled, in conformity with my agreement and 
order, and I hope you are complying with the spirit of my order, and are acting in 
good faith; for, unless you are doing so, the object we are so desirous to attain 
will be missed, and, instead of peace and quiet, we will still have petty feuds, 
murders, house-burnings, and trouble that will be worse than open war. 

“Let each man determine, when he leaves this place, that he will go to his 
home, there to remain, and work night and day to repair the damage that has been 
done by the war, and never go off his farm, except to go to mill; and if there are 
private quarrels between himself and neighbors, he had better pack up and hunt 
another neighborhood; andif not willing to submit to the laws of ‘the United 
States, he had better leave the country. You must remember that you have no 
rights, and can only claim such as may be given to you by the conquerors, and the 
loss you say about politics, until you have become naturalized, the better for you. 
The Yankees have won the negro, and we must let them dispose of him as they 
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please. When your opinion or advice is asked, you can quietly give it, but do not 
volunteer.either. We have fought four long and bloody years for our rights, and 
have lost, and now we cannot get by simply talking what we have failed to win 
with our arms; and the matter was talked over forty years before the fighting 
began. 

“ Ali who cannot or will not be submissive, should leave the United States as 
soon as possible; and I presume that many young men will go. I am sure there 
will be no hindrance, for the Government should be glad to get rid of all who are 
not disposed to be peaceable. ; 

“To the Missourians who are present, I would speak plainly, and advise them 
not to think of returning to Missouri, unless they have a clean record. There are 
many who have been fair, honest, and chivalrous soldiers, who can have no charge 
against them, except the one of being true to the South; there are many others who 
have forgotten the laws of God, the laws of man, and the laws of war, and they 
of course cannot expect to live in Missouri in peace. Then there are others who, 
though they have been honest soldiers, had determined in their hearts to havé 
private revenge at the end of the war, had we succeeded, and some who have said 
that the Union men must leave if they won. Each of you know to which of these 


classes you belong, and you must ‘do as you would be done by,’ and act accord- 
ingly.” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


A Berlin correspondent of the New York Herald says :— 

“The return of the Emperor Maximilian from Mexico is looked upon as inevita- 
ble by our whole press, and the question is discussed whether on his return he will 
be reinstated ipso facto in the place he occupied previously in reference to the suc- 
cession. 

‘His return is certainly possible, and even highly probable, though it has not 
only become so now, but has been from the very day he embarked for Mexico. 
Now, as then, he is entirely dependent upon the patronage of Napoleon, and on 
the continued ability of the latter to supply him with troops and money. The im- 
mediate return of Maximilian was inferred from the fact of his having sent three 
hundred thousand florins for the repair of his chateau of Miramar; but to this it is 
objected that the works at Miramar, and on the Island of La Chroma, require large 
sums to be kept in a proper state, and without which they would go to ruin. If, 
however, Maximilian should come back, his right of succession to the throne of 
Austria will remain as it was settled in the compact signed by him on accepting 
the crown of Mexico—that is to say, all the other archdukes, including the princes 
of Tuscany and Modena, will have the precedence, and the ex-emperor will be the 
last of all. . 

“Tt is only as regards the family property, which had been renounced by the 
Emperor of Mexico, that the returning archduke will regain certain privileges. 
In the deed of cession, he had expressly reserved his claims, in the event of his 
return, or, as it was euphemistically termed, of the ‘occurrence of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances ;’ but, as above stated, only as respects the family domains, and not the 
succession to the throne. 

The truth has also come out with regard to the charlatan Gwin. The mock duke 
is thus repudiated by “the Imperial Government :”— 
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“We, the Imperial Government, never at any time entered into negotiations 
with Dr. Gwin. So we never contemplated making him Duke nor Governor of 
Sonora, nor Viceroy of any other province. We never knew that his services were 
worth sixty thousand dollars a year. Moreover, the very person of Dr. Gwin is 
not known to any of the ministers, and we do not hear of any having the desire 
to get acquainted with him.” 

While in many parts of Europe our ambassadors, consuls, and naval officers, are 
receiving foreign sympathy from the authorities, upon the assassination of the 
President, Oxford students in their ‘‘orgies”—for we have no better name for a 
day of licensed savagery—are cheering Jeff. Davis and General Lee, and hissing 
Andrew Johnson. Poor boys! they are very young and ignorant; they will learn 
better by-and-by. 

Mr. Seward's letter to the British ambassador, Sir F. Bruce, is a noble one. 
Cool, clear, dispassionate, it nails every meanness and illegality to the counter. 
He announces, officially, that the insurgents are beaten, and the rebellion over; he 
is glad that the “neutrality” is withdrawn, but he declares it to have been always 
unjust; he finds fault with that avowed concert with France that looked like a 
coalition; and he distinctly tells them that as long as they apply the twenty-four 
hour rule to our vessels, we will to theirs. 2n garde, Messieurs! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10, 1865. 

Dear Sir:—I desire to correct an error in the published account of General 
Wedsworth’s Life in the July number of your Magazine. 

It is not true that I came up in the middle of the battle of Gettysburg, on the 1st 
day of July, with the Second and Third Divisions of the First Corps. I was 
present on the field at the very commencement of the action. The mistake, as to 
time, which crept into General Wadsworth’s official report was a very natural one 
under the circumstances. He knew that I had orders to bring up the divisions 
referred to as soon as possible, and was not aware that after placing them en route, 
I had galloped ahead and joined the advance. General Reynolds, just before ho 
fell, directed me to take charge of the left. General Wadsworth, being on the right, 
did not meet me, and seems to have supposed himself to be in temporary command 
of the corps. His attention was called to the matter subsequently, and he not only 
made the necessary correction to me, but wrote promptly to corps head-quarters 
to correct it there. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. DouBLEpay, 
Major-General of Volunteers. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Brigadier-General R. H. Jackson, Twenty-fifth Army Corps, has been brevetted 
Major-General. 

Brigadier-General D. A. Rucker, of the Quartermaster’s Department, has been 
appointed Brigadier-General in the regular Army by brevet. 

Colonel Thomas O. Osborne, 39th Illinois Volunteers, has been appointed Briga- 
dier-General. . 

Colonel J. H. Potter, Chief of Staff, Twenty-fourth Army Corps, has been ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General. 

Colonel 0. O. Loomis, 1st Michigan Artillery, has been appointed Brigadier- 
General. 

The following brevets have been conferred: 

To be Brigadier-General by brevet.—Colonel J. C. Briscoe, 199th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers; Colonel Josiah A. Sheetz, 8th Illinois Volunteers; Colonel H. S. San- 
ders, 19th Wisconsin Volunteers ; Colonel H. 8. Gainesvoort, 13th New York Cav- 
alry; Lieutenant-Colonel Mann, 39th Illinois Volunteers. 

The following officers have resigned their commissions: ‘ 

Major-General F. J. Herron; Brigadier-Generals Edward Harland, A. J. Hamil- 
to, Robert A. Cameron, A. J. Lightburn, Joseph Bailey. 

A meeting of a society composed exclusively of those who have served during 
the late war, and have been honorably discharged the Army or Navy, and called 
the United Service Society, of the State of New York, has been held in New York, 
for the purpose of completing its organization. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year:—President, Major-General G. K. Warren; 
Vice-President, Colonel W. S. Hillyer; Treasurer, Colonel W. A. Lynch ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Colonel A. B. Sage; Recording Secretary, Lieutenant C. F. McClen- 
ahan; Sergeant-at-Arms, Lieutenant Beiliner. Board of Controi: Brigadier-General 
J. H. H. Ward, General W. R. Brewster, Colonel A. Farnsworth, Colonel J. D. 
McGregor, Colonel E. D. Kellogg, Major G. W. Warner, Captain James Sherlock. 


The following is alist of the graduating class at West Point, in the order of 
their rank :— 
*1, Chas, W. Raymond, New York. 85. George T. Olmstead, New Jersey. 
*2, Lewis C. Overman, at large. 86. Edwin Mauck, Pennsylvania. 
*3, A. M, Miller, at large. 87. Frederick W. Bailey, at large. 
*4, M. R. Brown, Massachusetts, 88. Thomas L. Brent, at large. 
*5, M, B, Adams, Ohio. 89. Charles H. Breckinridge, at large. 
6. Wm. R. Livermore, Massachusetts, 40. J. M. Marshall, at large. 
1. David W. Payne, New York. 41. Wm. 8. Starring, Illinois. 
8 Wm. H. Heyer, Missouri. 42. Wm. Krause, at large. 
9. Wm. 8. Stanton, New York. 43. C. P. Smith, Pennsylvania. 
10. W. H. Chase, Pennsylvania. 44. Jared L. Rathbone, at large. 
11. Thos, H. Handbury, Pennsylvania, 45. ‘Lhomas J. Lloyd, Penney vania. 


12, R. W. Petrikin, at large. 
13. Jos. C. Post, New York. 
14, John K. Hezlep, Minnesota, 
‘15. A. N. Lee, at large. 
16. Jos. F. Gregory, New York. 
17. A. E. Bates, Michigan. 
18, Henry B, Ledyard, at large. 
19. Thos. M. Tolman, Maine. 
20. John I. Story, Jr., Wisconsin. 
21. O. M. Mitchel, at large. 
22. D. R. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
28. J. H. Hall, at large. 
Appleton D. Palmer, Ohio. 
Jas. L. Sherman, Alabama. 
Wm. A, Rafferty, at 
. Cyrus M. Allen, Jr., at 
Albert G. Forse, Ohio, 
. Wm. H. McLaughlin, Pennsylvania, 
. S 2 Dae, Final ta, 
. 8. H, Norton, Virgin 
. Reid, Connecticut. 


Cc. M. 
38. E. H. Totten, at large. 
Gen. H. Burton, Delaware. 


46, Francis H. Ross, Iowa. 
47. Edward Hunter, Maine. 
48. W. A. Garland, New Hampshire, 
49. A. W. Hoffman, Dakota. 
50. Edgar C. Bowen, Wisconsin. 
51. Charles Keller, Pennsylvania, 
52. Benj. D, Critchlow, Pennsylvania, 
58. Malcomb McArthur, Maine. 
&4, John E. Hosmer, Massachusetts. 
55, Samuel M. Mills, Jr., Pennsylvania. 
. W. D. O'Toole, Missouri. 
. O. E. Moore, at la 
. — = Hyer, Wisconsin. 
le eorge ‘° reenoug! ew 
. — h Graham, — b 
. Warren C. Beach, New York. 
. Charles Morris, at 
. Satterlee C. Plummer, at large. 
Archibald H. Goodloe, Kentucky. 
. Cass Durham, Indiana. 
. Robert B. Wade, at ae 
. P. Elmendorf Sloan, at large. 
. Charles A. Dempsey, Virginia, 
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OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The Army. 


The Military Divisions and Departments, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S Orrice, 
WASHINGTON, June 27, 1865. 
[General Orders, No. 118.] 

The President directs that the United States be divided into Military Divisions, 
and subdivided into Military Departments, as follows:— 

1. The Department of the East—Major-General Joseph Hooker to command; to 
embrace the New England States, New York, and New Jersey. Head-quarters at 
New York City. 

2. The Middle Department.—Major-General W. S. Hancock to command; to em- 
brace the States of West Virginia and Maryland, except the counties of Anne 
Arundel, Prince George’s, Calvert, Charles, and St. Mary’s; the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railfoad in Virginia; the States of Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
Head-quarters at Baltimore. 

3. The Department of Washington.—Major-General C. C. Augur to command; to 
embrace the District of Columbia, the counties of Anne Arundel, Prince George’ 8, 
Calvert, Charles, and St. Mary’s in Maryland, and Fairfax County in Virginia. 
Head-quarters at Washington. 

4. The Department of the Ohio. —Major-General E. O. C. Ord to command; to 
embrace the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. Head-quarters at 
Detroit. 

5. The Department of the Tennessee.—Major-General George Stoneman to command; 
to embrace the State of Tennessee. Head-quarters at Knoxville, 

6. The Department of Kentucky.—Major-General John M. Palmer to command; to 
embrace the State of Kentucky. Head-quarters at Louisville, 

7. The Department of the Missouri.—Major-General John Pope to command; to 
embrace the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas, and ‘the 
Territories of Nebraska, Dacotah, and Montana. Head-quarters at Fort Leaven- 
worth. : 

8. The Department of Virginia.—Major-General Alfred H. Terry to command; to 
embrace the State of Virginia, excepting Fairfax County, and the lige of the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad. Head-quarters at Richmond. 

9. The Department of North Carolina.—Major-General John M. Schofield to com- 
mand; to embrace the State of North Carolina. Head-quarters at Raleigh. 

10. The Department of South Carolina.—Major-General Quincy A. Gillmore to 
command; to embrace the State of South Carolina. Head-quarters at Hilton Head.. 

11. The ’ Department of Georgia.—Major-General James B, Stedman to command; 
to embrace the State of Georgia. Head-quarters at Augusta. 

12. The Department of Florida —Major-General John G. Foster to command; to 
embrace the State of Florida. Head-quarters at Tallahassee. 

13. The Department of Mississippi.—Major-General H. W. Slocum to command; to 
embrace the State of Mississippi. Head-quarters at Vicksburg. 

14. The Department of Alabama.—Major-General C. R. Wood to command; to 
embrace the State of Alabama. Head-quarters at Mobile. 

15. The Department of Lowisiana and Texas.—Major-General E. R. 8. Canby to 
re meng to embrace the States of Louisiana and Texas. Head-quarters at New 

rleans 

16. The Department of Arkansas.—Major-General J. J. Reynolds to command; to 
— the State of Arkansas and Indian Territory. Headquarters at Little 


11. The Department of Columbia.—Brigadier-General G. Wright-to command; to 
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embrace the State of Oregon and Territories of Washington and Idaho. Head- 
quarters at Fort Vancouver. 

18. The Department of California.—Major-General Irwin ‘McDowell to command; 
to embrace the States of California and Nevada, and Territories of Utah, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. Head-quarters at San Francisco. 


DIVISIONS. 


1. The Military Division of the Atlantic.—Major-General George G. Meade to com- 
mand; to embrace the Department of the East, Middle Department, Department of 
Virginia, Department of North Carolina, and Department of South Carolina. Head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 

2. The Military Division of the Mississippi.—Major-General W. T. Sherman to 
command; to embrace the Department of the Ohio, Department of the Missouri, 
and Department of Arkansas., Head-qu&rters at St. Louis. 

3. The Military Division of the Gulf.—Major-General P. H. Sheridan to command ; 
to embrace the Department of Mississippi, Department of Louisiana and Texas, and 
Department of Florida. Head-quarters at New Orleans. 

4. The Miiitary Division of the Tennessee.—Major-General G. H. Thomas to com- 
mand; to embrace the Department of the Tennessee, Department of Kentucky, 
Department of Georgia, and Department of Alabama. Head-quarters at Nashville. 

5. The Military Division of the Pacific.—Major-General H. W. Halleck to command; 
to embrace the Department of the Columbia, and Department of California. Head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

All officers hereby assigned will proceed, on receipt of this order, to take com- 
mand of their respective departments or military divisions. All officers relieved by 
this order will, on being relieved by the proper officer, report by letter to the 
Adjutant-General for orders. 

By order of the President of the United States: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, A. A.- General. 


Surrender of General Kirby Smith, 


[No. 208.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurneton, D. C., June 23, 1865, 8.40 P. uw. 


Major-General Joun A. Drx, New York: 

The Navy Department has just received official dispatches from Admiral Thatch- 
er, dated at Galveston, June 8th, reporting that on the 1st of this month General 
Brown, commanding the United States forces, occupied and garrisoned Browns- 
ville. On the 2d of June the rebel Generals Kirby Smith and Magruder met in the 
harbor of Galveston General A. J. Smith, representing Major-General Canby, and 
General Kirby Smith then and there signed the terms of surrender previously 
agreed on at New Orleans. On the 5th of June full and formal possession of Gal- 
veston was delivered up to the United States forces, and the flag of the Union raised. 
On the 8th of June Admiral Thatcher went ashore, and was cordially received by 
the rebel naval and military authorities, who requested a part of the United States 
naval force to remain there for their protection. Galveston is before this time 
. strongly garrisoned by United States land forces sent forward by General Canby. 
General Sheridan is also probably there in person. The President’s proclamation 
raising the blockade will be immediately issued. ' 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 


Secretary of War. 


Reduction of Volunteer Artillery, 


General Orders, No. 105.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 2, 1865. 
Department Commanders will at once reduce their batteries of volunteer light 
artillery to the number absolutely required under existing circumstances by the 
necessities of the service in their respective departments, 
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The companies thus relieved will be sent to Washington, Louisville, or Cairo, as 
may be most convenient for final payment and muster-out. 

All artillery horses that may become surplus under the operation of this order, 
will be sold in the Department where they now are, and the guns of the companies 
that are to be discharged will be retained for the present within the Department. 

The number of public animals retained in service, both for artillery and trans- 
portation purposes, will be reduced as far as possible, throughout the country, and 
all surplus animals will be sold. 

By command of Lieutenant-General GRANT: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


‘Retention of Arms, 


[General Orders, No. 101.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 30, 1865. 
Retention of Arms by Soldiers on being Honorably Discharged from Service. 

Upon an honorable muster-out and discharge from the service of the United 
States, all volunteer soldiers, desiring to do so, are hereby authorized to retain their 
arms and accoutrements, on paying therefor their value to the Ordnanee Depart- 
ment. 

The payments will be made, under the regulations of the Ordnance Department, 
to the officer or representative thereof, at the rendezvous in the State to which the 
troops are ordered for payment and final discharge. 

By order of the Secretary of War: E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Card from General J. E. Johnston, 


Cuar Lorre, N. C., May 6, 1865. 

Having made a convention with Major-General Sherman to terminate hostilities in 
North and South Carolina,,Georgia, and Florida, it seems to me proper to put before 
the people of those States the condition of military affairs which rendered that 
measure absolutely necessary. 

On the 26th of April, the day of the convention, by the returns of three lieuten- 
ant-generals of the Army of Tennessee (that under my command), the number of 
infantry and artillery present and absent was seventy thousand five hundred and 
ten; the total present eighteen thousand five hundred and seventy-eight; the effec- 
tive total, or fighting force, fourteen thousand one hundred and seventy-nine. On 
the 7th of April, the date of the last return I can find, the effective total of the 
cavalry was five thousand four hundred and forty; but between the 7th and 26th 
of April it was greatly reduced by events in Virginia and apprehensions of surren- 
der. In South Carolina we had Young’s Division of Cavalry, less than one thou- 
sand, besides reserves and State troops, together much inferior to the Federal force 
in that State. In Florida we were as weak. In Georgia our inadequate force had 
been captured at Macon. In Lieutenant-General Taylor’s department there was no 
means of opposing the formidable army under General Canby which had taken 
Mobile, nor the cavalry under General Wilson, which had captured every other 
place of importance west of Augusta. The latter had been stopped at Macon by 
the armistice as we had been at Greensboro’, but its distance from Augusta being 
less than half of ours, that place was in its power. 

To carry on the war, therefore, we had to depend on the Army of Tennessee 
alone. The United States could have brought against it twelve or fifteen times its 
number in the armies of Generals Grant, Sherman, and Canby. With such odds 
against us, without the means of procuring ammunition or repairing arms, without 
money or credit to provide food, it was impossible to continue the war except as 
robbers. The consequence of prolonging the struggle would only have been the 
destruction or dispersion of our bravest men, and great suffering of women and 
children by the desolation and ruin inevitable from the marching of two hundred 
thousand men through the country. 

Having failed in an attempt to obtain terms, giving security to citizens as well 
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as soldiers, I had to choose between wantonly bringing the evils of war upon those 
I had been chosen to defend, and averting those calamities with the confession that 
hopes were dead which every thinking Southern man had already lost. I there- 
fore stipulated with General Sherman for the security of the brave and true men 
committed to me on terms which also terminated hostilities in all the country over 
a my command extended, and announced it to your Governors by telegraph as 
ollows :— 

“The disaster in Virginia, the capture by the enemy of all our workshops for 
the preparation of ammunition and repairing of arms, the impossibility of recruit- 
ing our little army, opposed to more than ten times its number, or supplying it ex- 
cept by robbing our own citizens, destroyed all hope of successful war. I have, 
therefore, made a military convention with Major-General Sherman to terminate 
hostilities in North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. I made this conven- 
tion to spare the blood of this gallant little army, to preventfurther suffering of our 
people by the devastation and ruin inevitable from the marches of invading armies, 
and to avoid the crime of waging a hopeless war.” 

; J. E. JOHNSTON. 


Rights of Dismissed Officers. 
[General Orders, No. 112.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 10, 1865. 


Right of Officers summarily dismissed to demand @ Trial by Court-Martial. 


I. The following section of the Act of Congress, approved March 3, 1865, Chap- 
ter 79, is published for the information of all concerned :— 

Sec. 12. And be tt further enacted, That in case any officer of the military or 
naval service who may be hereafter dismissed by authority of the President, shall 
make an application in writing for a trial, setting forth under oath that he has been 
wrongfully and unjustly dismissed, the President shall, as soon as the necessities 
of the public service may permit, convene a court-martial to try such officer on the 
charges on which he was dismissed. And if such court-martial shall not award 
dismissal or death as the punishment of such offence, the order of dismissal shall 
be void. And if the court-martial aforesaid shall not be convened for the trial of 
such officer within six months from the presentation of his application for trial, the 
sentence of dismissal shall be void. 

Il. The following regulations for carrying into effect the foregoing provisions 
are promulgated, and will be complied with in all cases:— 

1. Army, Department, or Division Commanders, forwarding recommendations for 
summary dismissal, will transmit, accompanying the same, charges and specifica- 
tions, appropriate to the offences imputed, properly framed, and supported by affi- 
davits or official reports, with the names of the witnesses by whom all material 
allegations can be substantiated. $ 

2. Applications for trial under this act.must be made as soon as practicable after 
receipt of notice of dismissal, setting forth under oath facts showing the error or 
injustice complained of, and must be addressed to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 

3. Should there be no general court-martial, appointed by direction of the Presi- 
dent, then in session at a convenient point, one will be convened within the de- 
partment or corps wherein the ‘accused last served, unless the latter shall have 
suggested sufficient reasons for causing the trial to be elsewhere held. 

4. The trial will proceed in the usual manner, upon the charges originally for- 
warded; and should the President revoke the order of dismissal before arraign- 
ment of the accused, he may also be tried upon such additional charges as may be 
properly preferred. 

5. Should the court award any other punishment than death or dismissal, such 
sentence will, if approved by the President, be duly executed. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General 


Vou. IV.—12 
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Dismissals, ° 
For the Week ending June 3, 1865. 


Additional Paymaster John Brotherline, United States Volunteers, to take effect 
February 23, 1865. S 

Captain C. W. Tuttle, 61st Wisconsin Volunteers, to date May 30, 1865, for posi- 
tive disobedience of orders, in moving his company from Madison, Wisconsin, to 
Chicago, Illinois, thereby involving a useless and heavy expenditure for transpor- 
tation. 

First Lieutenant J. F. Murry, 18th Iowa Volunteers, to date May 30, 1865, for 
drunkenness, violation of orders, and for speculating in subsistence stores drawn 
upon certificates that they were for his own use. 

The following officers, to date May 8, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission -— 


Absence without leave, and conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 
First Lieutenant Stephen Walsh, 88th New York Volunteers. 


Absence without leave: 


First Lieutenant Nicholas Devereux, 14th Michigan Volunteers. 

Captain Judson B. Tyler, 18th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain John Shiel, 73d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William J. Wilson, Adjutant 81st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Richard Berrian, 5th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Alexander Cummings, 11th New Jersey Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles McBride, 81st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


For the Week ending June 10, 1865. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Werner W. Bierg, 147th Illinois Volunteers, to date June 2, 
1865, for perpetrating fraud upon the Government by alleging that his appointment 
was from civil life, and altering his muster-in roll with a view to obtaining a local 
credit and bounty, he being at the time an officer of the Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and duly credited upon his original entry into service. 

Hospital Chaplain Alexander H. Lackey, to date June 2, 1865. 

Captain James C. Culton, 4th Regiment United States Veteran Volunteers (First 
Army Corps), to date June 5, 1865, for disobedience of orders, drunkenness on duty, 
and withholding from sixteen enlisted men of his company moneys deposited with 
him for them. 

The following officers, as of the date and for the causes mentioned, having been 
published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Desertion. 
Captain William ©. Kent, 128th Indiana Volunteers, January 26, 1865. 
Captain Jonathan J. Wright, 124th Indiana Volunteers, September 20, 1864, 
First Lieutenant Timothy D. Calvin, 120th Indiana Volunteers, December 15, 
1864. 


Second Lieutenant George W. Buxton, 120th Indiana Volunteers, February 24, 
1865. 7 


Absence without leave. 


. Second Lieutenant John G. Jewett, 14th New York Heavy Artillery, May 15, 
865. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph Thrasher, 8th Indiana Cavalry, May 15, 1865. 

The following officers of the 144th Illinois Volunteers, to date June 3, 1865, for 
conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline :— 

First Lieutenant Conrad Leck. 

First Lieutenant William A. Lowe. 

First Lieutenant William H. Coggerhall. 

First Lieutenant Chandler B. Bailey, 30th Maine Volunteers, to date May 15, 
1865, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed to 
make satisfactory defence before the Commission. 
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For the Week ending June 1, 1865. 


Captain Edward L. Whitney, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Vol- 
unteers, to date June 10, 1865. 

Captain Ira G. Robertson, 16th Kansas Cavalry, to date June 13, 1865, for de- 
frauding recruits enlisted for the 13th Kansas Volunteers of their local bounties. 

Captain Stephen H. Edgett, 2d Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date June 14, 1865, for 
absence without leave, disobedience of orders, and breach of arrest. 

First Lieutenant George W. Rowe, lst Arkansas Cavalry, to date June 10, 1865, 
for habitual drunkenness, disobedience of orders, and for using disrespectful lan- 
guage and violence towards his superior officer. 

First Lieutenant James E. Speake, Adjitant 148th Indiana Volunteers, to date 
June 12, 1865, for desertion while under arrest awaiting trial upon charge of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Lieutenant William Devere, 35th New Jersey Volunteers, to date June 9, 1865, for 
fraudulently obtaining transportation, by inserting in an order for the same issued 
to him the words “and two men.” 


For the Week ending June 24, 1865. 


Colonel James G. Johnson, Captain and Assistant Quartermaster United States 
Volunteers, to date June 19, 1865, for disobedience of orders. 

First Lieutenant Thomas W. Sullivan, United States Army, to date June 19, 
1865. 

The following officers, as of the date and for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Desertion. 
First Lieutenant John Rockett, 14th New York Cavalry, January 28, 1865. 


Absence without leave. 


Captain W. G. 8. McAllister, 24 New York Mounted Rifles, May 29, 1865. 
Lieutenant Adam Hand, 184th Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 29, 1865. 
Second Lieutenant Martin C. Auld, 10th Missouri Cavalry, May 29, 1865. 


Dropped from the Rolls of the Army. 


First Lieutenant H. F. W. Little, 29th United States Colored Infantry, as a 
deserter, to date April 3, 1865. 

Captain George W. Strong, 59th United States Colored Infantry, as a deserter, to 
date April 10, 1865. 


Dismissals Revoked, 


= orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Captain William Angelo Powell, 1st West Virginia Cavalry, and he has been 
honorably discharged, to date January 3, 1865. 

Captain Eugene Farley, 50th United States Colored Infantry, he having been 
dishonorably dismissed by the sentence of general court-martial. 

Captain F. W. Doran, 35th Iowa Volunteers, he having been previously honora- 
bly discharged. 

Captain J. W. Hall,.14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, and he has been honorably dis- 
charged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain H. G. Tibballs, 12th Ohio Volunteers, and he has been restored to ser- 
vice, and honorably mustered out as of date of muster-out of his regiment, July 
11, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Theodore D. Brooks, 38th Ohio Volunteers, 

First Lieutenant George W. Steele, 2d New York Veteran Cavalry, and he has 
been honorably discharged as of the date c* the order of dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant Henry W. Lee, 16th Iowa Volunteers, he having been pre- 
viously mustered out. 

Major James M. Sanderson, Additional Aide-de-Camp and Captain Commissary 
of Subsistence United States Volunteers, to take effect May 27, 1865. 
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Captain Peter Worrall, Commissary Subsistence United States Volunteers, and 
his resignation has been accepted, to take effect May 18, 1865. 

Captain A. G. P. Brown, 24th New York Cavalry, and he has been honorably 
discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Bell, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Oscar Rahn, 184th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Robert M. Reed, 33d Missouri Volunteers, and he has bean 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel P. Gamble, 63d Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he 
has been honorably discharged. 

First Lieutenant William M. Kerr, 116th Ohio Volunteers, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following named officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored, with 
pay from the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain Albert S. Cloke, 3d New Jersey Cavalry. 

. Captain C. J. Amos, 40th Iowa Volunteers. 

Captain William M. Blair, 40th Iowa Volunteers. 

Captain D. C. Jordan, 40th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel W. Durant, Quartermaster 127th Illinois Velattieus: 

The following officers of the 2d District of Columbia Volunteers, with pay 
from the date at which they rejoin their regiment for duty, provided the vacan- 
cies have not been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the proper 
authorities :—- 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Boyd. 

Captain Benjamin F. McGraw. 

Colonel Charles W. Kittridge, 36th Iowa Volunteers, to date March 30, 1865, 
with pay and allowances, provided the vacancy has not been filled, evidence of 
which must be obtained from the Governor. 

Captain Charles M. Scott, 99th Indiana Volunteers, with pay from May 12, 
1865, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Captain Richard R. Corson, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volun- 
teers. 

Captain Robert T. Dunham, Assistant Adjutant-General ‘United States Vol- 


unteers. 
Dismissals Amended, 


The order heretofore issued dismissing Captain James Dailey, 104th New 
York’ Volunteers, has been so amended as to read: Captain John Daly, same 
regiment, 

The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant Conrad Leck, 144th 
Illinois Volunteers, has been so amended as to read: First Lieutenant Conrad 
Keck, 144th Illinois Volunteers. 


Dishonorably Mustered Out. 


Surgeon ©. F. H. Campbell, United States Volunteers, to date June 3, 1865. 
Sentence Remitted. 


The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General Court-Martial in the case 
of Assistant Surgeon James A. Martin, 46th United States Colored Infantry, 
has been remitted, and he has been discharged the service of the United States, 
to take effect January 14, 1865. 


Disability Removed. 


The disability to re-enter the service of the United States, resulting from the 
digmissal therefrom in the case of First Lieutenant George T. Dudley, 5th New 
York Volunteer Engineers, has been removed. 
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Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 26, 1865. 
Second Lieutenant W. K. Good, 57th Ohio Volunteers, charged with offences, 
and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the 
United States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series 
of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that he was honorably dis- 
charged the service November 10, 1864. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


MAY. 


May 3.—Vice-Admiral D. G. Farragut, appointed President of the Board of 
Visitors to attend the annual examination at the Naval School, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


May 3.—Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, ordered to report to Vice-Admiral Farragut 
at Newport, Rhode Island, as a member of the Board of Visitors to the Naval 
School, 


May 2.—Commodore Joseph R. Jarvis, detached from duty as Prize Com- 
missioner at St. Louis, Missouri, and waiting orders. Commodore William M. 
Glendy, detached from duty as a member of a Naval Board, and also from duty as 
Prize Commissioner at Washington. Commodore Charles Lowndes, detached from 
duty as Prize Commissioner at Baltimore, and ordered to duty as member of a Board 
of Naval Officers at Philadelphia. 

May 12.—Commodore H, Y. Purviance, detached from duty as Light-House 
Inspector of the Fifth Light-House District, and waiting orders. Commodore 
William M. Glendy, ordered to report by letter to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
duty as Light-House Inspector of the Fifth Light-House District. 

May 18.—Commodore H. H. Bell, ordered to be in readiness for the command of 
the East India Squadron. 


May 1.—Captain Charles Stedman, detached from command of the Ticonderoga, 
and waiting orders. . 

May 3.—Captain John L. Worden, ordered to report to Vice~Admiral Farragut, 
at Newport, R. I, as a member of the Board of Visitors to the Naval School. 

May 8.—Captain William Rogers, detached from ordnance duty at Washington, 
ordered to Boston for duty at the Navy Yard. 

May 12.—Captain Charles Stedman, ordered for duty as a member of the Board 
of which ‘Commodore William Mervine is the senior officer. 

May 15.—Captain Guert Gansevoort, detached from ordnance duty on reporting 
of Commodore Mullaney, and waiting orders. 

May 17.—Captain W. Rodgers Taylor, orders of the eighth instant to Boston Yard 
revoked, will report to Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance for duty at the Ordnance 
Yard, Navy Yard, Washington. 

May 26.—Captain Thomas 8. Chauncey, detached from duty as a member of ° 
Naval Court-Martial, waiting orders. Captain F. B. Ellison, detached from special 
duty under the War Department, ordered to report to Captain W. K. Latimer for 
duty as member of a Naval Court-Martial at Philadelphia. 


May 2.—Commander Daniel Ammen, detached from command of the Mohican, 
and waiting orders. 

May 3.—Commander A. 8. Baldwin, detached from duty as Inspector at the New 
York Yard, and ordered to special duty in making an inventory of public property 
in the same Yard. Commander James H. Strong, ordered to duty as Inspector at 
the New York Yard. Commander George W. Doty, ordered to: special duty. ab: 
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New York Yard. Commander E. Ross Colhcun, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered to command the Agamenticus. 
May 4.—Commander Thomas G. Corbin, detached from command of the Augusta, 


and waiting orders. 

May 5.—Commander R. W. Shufeldt, detached from command of the Proteus, and 
waiting orders. Commander L. C. Sartori, ordered to special duty at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia. Commander Andrew Bryson, appointed Fleet-Captain of the 
Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to report to Acting Rear-Admiral Lee. Com- 
mander EK. C. Bowers, detached from command of the Vandalia, on reporting of his 
relief, and waiting orders. 

May 6.—Commander E. Ross Colhoun, orders to commane the Agamenticus re- 
voked, will continue his duties under Rear-Admiral Gregory. Commander E. G. 
Parrott, detached from the command of the Miantonomah, ordered to the command 
of the Agamenticus (third rate) at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

May 8.—Commander James C. Williamson, and Commander Samuel Swartwout, 
ordered for special duty in making an inventory of all public property at the New 
York Yard. Commander John M. B. Clitz, detached from the command of the 
Osceola, waiting orders. 

May 9.—Commander John C. Beaumont, detached from the command of the 
Mackinaw, waiting orders. Commander Edward T. Nichols, detached from com- 
mand of the Mendota, waiting orders. 

May 10.—Commander R. H. Wyman, detached from special duty at the Depart- 
ment, and ordered to the Colorado. Thanks of the Department given to him for 
the interest, ability, &c., evinced during the past two years while connected with it. 

May 12.—Commander B. J. Totten, ordered for duty at Boston, in making an 
inventory of all public property in the Naval Storekeeper’s Department. Com- 
mander Samuel Swartwout, orders of the eighth instant for duty making inventory 
of public property &c., New York, revoked, on sick leave. 

May 13.—Commander W. F. Spicer, detached from command of the Quaker City, 
waiting orders. 

May 15.—Commander Henry French, detached from the Navy Yard, Boston, 
waiting orders. Commander John M. B. Clitz, ordered for duty at the Boston Navy 
Yard. Commander J. R. M. Mullaney, detached from special duty at New York, 
ordered for ordnance duty at the New York Navy Yard. 

May 19.—Commander Edward T. Nichols, ordered to Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, for duty as an assistant to Captain Goldshorough. Commander John C. Hor- 
nell, ordered for duty to Acting Rear-Admiral William Radford, as Fleet-Captain of 

he North Atlantic Squadron. 

May 25 —Commander W. G. Temple, detached from the command of the Ports- 
mouth, on first proximo, and granted leave for (30) thirty days. 

May 26.—Commander E. C. Bowers, ordered to Boston, for duty in assisting in 
making inventory of all public property in the Naval Storekeeper’s Department. 

May 27.—Commander John C. Febiger, detached from the command of the Mat- 
tabessett, waiting orders. Commander Joseph P. Sanford, detached from the com- 
mand of the Neptune, waiting orders. 

May 31.—Commander James M. Fraley, detached from the command of the 
Tuscarora, waiting orders. Commander George H. Cooper, detached from the 
command of the Glaucus, waiting orders. Commander Fabius Stanley, upon com- 
pletion of present duties, ordered to Boston, for command of the Tuscarora. 


May 1,—Lieutenant-Commander P. G. Watmough, detached from command of 
the Kansas, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander John Walters, detached 
from command of the Kineo, and waiting orders. -Lieutenant-Commander Francis 
M. Ramsay, detached from command of the Unadilla, and waiting orders. 

May 2.—Lieutenant-Commander H. L. Howison, ordered to report to the Chief 
of Bureau of Ordnance, for such temporary duty as he may assign. Lieutenant- 
Commander K. R. Breese, detached from duty as Fleet-Captain of the North Atlan- 
tic Squadron, and waiting orders. 

May 3.—Lieutenant-Commander Alfred Hopkins, detached from the Naval 
Academy, and ordered to the Agamenticus. Lieutenant-Commander John H. 
Russell, detached from command of the Cyane, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered North. Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Paulding, detached from com- 
mand of the Eutaw, and ordered to command the Cyane. Lieutenant-Commander 
Henry A. Adams, detached from the North Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders 
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May 4.—Lieutenant-Commander William D. Whiting, detached from command 
of the Savannah, and ordered to command the Tioga. Lieutenant-Commander 
Le Roy litch, detached from command of the Moose, and waiting orders. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William M. Gamble, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, 
and granted sick leave. 

May 5.—Lieutenant-Commander S. Livingston Breese, ordered to special duty at 
the Philadelphia Yard. Lieutenant-Commander J. N. Quackenbush, ordered to the 
North Carolina. Lieutenant-Commander Jonathan Young, ordered to command 
the Receiving-Ship Vandalia. 

May 8.—Lieutenant-Commander J. C. Chaplin, ordered for duty in the Potomac 
Flotilla. Lieutenant-Commander Thomas H. Eastman, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, ordered to report to Captain Drayton, Chief of Bureau of Navigation, for 
duty. 

May 9.—Lieutenant-Commander John Lee Davis, detached from the command of 
the Sassacus, waiting orders. 

May 10.—Lieutenant-Commander John Lee Davis, ordered for duty at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander S. L. Breese, regarded as detached 
from duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, but will continue the duty connected 
with inventory of public property. 

May 17.—Lieutenant-Commander William B. Cushing, ordered for duty at the 
New York Navy Yard. 

May 18.—Lieutenant-Commander James H. Gillis, ordered for duty at the Navy 
Yard, Washington. Lieutenant-Commander P. G. Watmough, ordered for ordnance 
duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

May 19.—Lieutenant-Commander James P, Foster, orders of 18th ultimo to Mis- 


sissippi Squadron revoked, granted leave for thirty days, when services can be 
spared. 


May 26.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, detached from the command of 
the Montauk, waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander A. W. Weaver, detached 
from the command of the Mahopac, waiting orders. 

May 27.—Lieutenant-Commander D. J. Braine, detached from the command of 
the Pequot, ordered to report for ordnance duty at the New York Navy Yard. 


May 31.—Lieutenant-Commander A. W. Weaver, ordered to proceed to Boston by 
5th of June, for duty at the Navy Yard. : 


May 3.—Lieutenant William F. Stewart, ordered to the Agamenticus. Lieu- 
tenant Charles S. McDonough, detached from the Vandalia, and waiting orders. 
Lieutenant Roderick S. McCook, orders to the Ossipee revoked, and ordered to the 
Tioga. 

May 4.—Lieutenant Silas W. Terry, detached from the Malvern, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant George M. Bache, detached from the Malvern, and waiting 
orders. 

May 5.—Lieutenant B. J. Cromwell, detached from the Proteus, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant G. C. Wiltse, detached from the North Carolina, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant G. K. Haswell, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at New 
York, and ordered to the Vandalia. 

May 6.—Lieutenant Henry J. Blake, detached from the Ticonderoga, ordered for 
duty on board the Dacotah. Lieutenant G. M. Browne, detached from the Dacotah, 
on reporting of H. J. Blake, and waiting orders. 

May 8.—Lieutenant John Weidman, detached from the Osceola, waiting orders. 

May 9.—Lieutenant Sylvanus Backus, ordered for duty on board the Mohongo. 

May 15.—Lieutenant Silas Casey, detached from the Quaker City, waiting orders, 

May 17.—Lieutenants @liver A. Batcheller and George M. Bache, ordered to take 
passage in the Frolic, and on falling in with the Niagara, report to Commodore 
Craven for duty. 

May 18.—Lieutenant F. 8. Brown, detached from the Naval School, and ordered 
to the Dacotah. Lieutenant Horace E. Mullan, detached from the Nereus, and 
waiting orders. 

May 20.—Lieutenant E. T. Brower, detached from the Montauk, on leave for 
thirty days. ! 

May 23.—Lieutenant E. 0. V. Blake, ordered to the Juniata, South Atlantic 

uadron. 
nay 25.—Lieutenant G. 8. Wiltse, ordered for duty on board the Practice-Ship 

ine. 
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May 27,—Lieutenant B. J. Cromwell, ordered for duty on board the Shawmut. 
Lieutenant A. N. Mitchell, detached from the Mattabessett; and Lieutenant Theo- 
dore F. Kane, detached from the Neptune, and waiting orders. 

May 29.—Lieutenant Edwin M. Shepard, detached from the Mahopac, and 
Lieutenant E. A. Walker, from the Chicopee, and waiting orders. Lieutenant 
A. R. McNain, ordered to Hampton Roads, Va., for duty on board the Chicopee. 

May 31.—Lieutenant Benjamin F. Day, detached from the Saugus, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant Alfred 2. Snell, detached from the Glaucus, and waiting orders. 


May 1.—Acting Ensign R. P. Leary, orders to the Mount Yernon revoked, and 
waiting orders. 

May 2.—Acting Ensign George W. Coffin, detached from the Ticonderoga, and 
ordered to report to Commodore Bell, at the New York Yard. Ensigns W. W. 
Maclay and A. S. Crowningshield, detached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to 
report to Commodore Bell, at the New York Yard. 

May 3.—Acting Ensign William C. Wise, detached from the North Atlantic 
Squadron, and granted leave, on the expiration of which he will report for duty at. 
the New York Yard. Acting Ensign D, W. Mullan, ordered to the Malvern. 

. May 5.—Acting Ensign W. B. Hoff, detached from the Proteus, and waiting 
orders. 

Muy 9.—Acting Ensign P. F. Harrington, orders of the 24th ultimo, to the 
Mohongo, revoked, and waiting orders. 

May 13.—Ensign Henry Glass, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and waiting orders. 

May 17.—Ensign Yates Sterling, ordered for duty on board the Mohongo. 
Acting Ensign Dennis W. Mullan, ordered to the Mohongo. 

May 27.—Acting Ensign William Bainbridge Hoff, ordered for duty on board the 
Shawmut. 

May 29.—Acting Ensign James D. Graham, granted leave until September Ist. 


May 1.—Surgeon C. J. Cleborne, detached from the Ticonderoga, and waiting 


orders. , 

May 4.—Surgeon James Laws, detached from the Savannah, and waiting or- 
ders. 

. Muy 5.—Assistant Surgeon E. M. Corson, ordered to the Naval Asylum, Phila- 
delphia. Passed Assistant Surgeon George R. Brush, detached from the Receiv- 
ing-Ship North Carolina, and ordered to the Wateree. Passed Assistant Surgeon 
A. A. Hochling, detached from the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, and ordered to 
the Dacotah. : : 

May 8.—Assistant Surgeon 8. J. Clark, detached from the Vandalia, and waiting 
orders. Surgeon Charles H. Burbank, ordered for duty on board the Receiving- 
Ship Vandalia. 

May 9.—Surgeon D. Kindleberger, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, on 
leave (sick). Assistant Surgeon J. F. Cattrell, detached from the Mackinaw, wait- 
ing orders. Assistant Surgeon George H. Cooke, detached from the Mendota, 
waiting orders. 

May 10.—Assistant Surgeon F. W. Wunderlick, appointed to date from the 10th of 
May, 1865. Surgeon W. S. W. Ruschenberger, detached from duty as a member of 
the Board of Medical Examiners, ordered for duty on board the Colorado, as Surgeon 
geon of the fleet of the European Squadron. Assistant Surgeon J. F. Cattrell, de- 
tached from the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts, ordered to the Colorado. 
Assistant Surgeon J. F. Cattrell, ordered for duty at the Chelsea Hospital. Assist- 
ant Surgeon George H. Cooke, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. Surgeon Albert Schriver, in addition to present duties as Recorder, ordered 
for temporary duty as member of the Naval Medical Board of Examiners. Passed 
Assistant Surgeon William F. Plant, detached from the Naval Hospital at New 
York, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

May 12.—Surgeon William Maxwell, ordered for duty at Boston, as a member of 
the Board of which Commodore Mervine is the senior officer. Assistant Surgeon 
John T. Luck, ordered for duty at New York Navy Yard. Passed Assistant Surgeon 
J. J. Allingham, detached from the Navy Yard, New York, ordered to the Frolic, 

May 13.—Assistant Surgeon Hosea J. Babin, detached from the Mercedita, or- 
dered to the Washington Yard for duty. 
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May 17.—Surgeon George Maulsby, ordered for duty at the Naval Asylum, 
Philadelphia. Surgeon David Harlan, detached from the Naval Asylum, Phila- 
delphia, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon E. S. 
Matthews, detached from the East Gulf Squadron, on leave (sick). Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon H. M. Wells, detached from the Onondaga, waiting orders. 

May 17.—Assistant Surgeon F. W. Wunderlich, detached from the Great West- 
ern, ordered to the Onondaga. 

May 18.—Surgeon Robert L. Weber, detached from Naval Rendezvous at 
Chicago, waiting orders, Passed Assistant Surgeon H. D. Burlingham, detached from 
Naval Rendezvous at Cincinnati, Ohio, waiting orders. 

May 22.—Surgeon Edward Gilchrist, detached from the East Gulf Squadron, on 
sick leave. 

May 27.—Surgeon Albert Schriver, orders of 10th instant, for temporary duty 
as member of the Naval Medical Board of Examiners, Philadelphia, revoked; will 
continue the duties as Recorder of the Naval Medical Board, of which Surgeon J. 
M. Greene is President. Surgeon W. S. W. Ruschenberger, orders of 10th 
instant, to Colorado, &c., revoked; ordered for duty as a member of the Naval 
Medical Board, in session at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. Assistant Surgeon 
Samuel F. Shaw, ordered for duty at the Naval Academy. Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Joseph Hugg, detached from the Naval Hospital, New York, ordered for duty 
on the Practice-Ship Macedonia, at Newport, Rhode Island. Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon John D. Murphy, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Assistant Surgeon Hosea J. Babin, detached from Washington Navy Yard, ordered 
for duty on board the Practice-Ship Marblehead, at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Assistant Surgeon Theron Woolverton, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington. Passed Assistant Surgeon Newton H. Adams, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, ordered to Newport, Rhode Island, for duty on board 
the Winnepec. Assistant Surgeon George A. Bright, ordered for duty on board the 
Practice-Ship Marion. 

May 29.—Surgeon James McClelland, ordered for duty on board the Colorado. 

May 31.—Passed Assistant Surgeon D, R. Brannon, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Washingtan, ordered to New York for duty on board the Shawmut. Passed 
Assistant Surgeon E. C. Ver Meulen, detached from the Naval Hospital, New 
York, ordered to the Colorado. 


Appointed Assistant Paymaster. 
May 1.—Samuel T. Brown, of the Onondaga. 


May 1.—Paymaster H. M. Denniston, detached from the Ticonderoga, on com- 
pletion of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. 

May 5.—Assistant Paymaster G. De F. Barton, detached from the St. Louis, on 
discharge of the crew, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

May 9.—Assistant Paymaster Alexander McBishop, detached from the Mendota, 
and ordered to settle his accounts. 

May 26.—Paymaster Charles H. Eldredge, ordered for duty as member of a 
Board of which Commodore T. C, Selfridge is President, at New York. 

May 29.—Paymaster Thomas T. Caswell, ordered to Boston, Mass., for duty on 
board the National Guard. 


May 1.—Chief Engineer T. J. Jones, detached from the Ticonderoga, and wait- 
ing orders. 

‘ ary 11.—Chief Engineer Alban Stimers, leave of absence extended. 

May 13.—Chief Engineer W. W. Dungan, detached from the Board of Exam- 
iners, and ordered to the Pensacola. Chief Engineer George Kuvz, ordered for duty 
as a member of the Board of Examiners, at Philadelphia. 

May 22.—Chief Engineer Edmund 8. De Luce, detached from Navy Yard, New 
York, to be in readiness for orders to the Brooklyn (2d rate). ‘Chief Engineer 
James W. King, ordered for duty at Navy Yard, New York. 

May 26.—Chief Engineer E. 8. De Luce, ordered for duty in connection with the 
repairs to the Brooklyn, in the Engineer Department of that vessel, &. Chief En- 
gineer A. Henderson, detached from the Onondaga on arrival at "New York, and 
ordered for duty as a member of Commodore Selfridge’s Board. 
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Promoted, 


May 1.—Commander John J. Almy, to Captain, to date from April 15, 1865. 
Lieutenants John A. Howell, George B. White, and Henry L. Howison, to Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders, to date from April 15, 1865. 

May 11.—Lieutenant Henry M. Blue, to Lieutenant-Commander. 


Resigned, 


May 1.—Chief Engineer Joshua Follansbee. 

May 5.—Passed Assistant Surgeon G. Baumgarten. 

May 9.—Assistant Surgeon Charles H. Perry. 

May 12.—Assistant Surgeon William B. Mann. 

May 15.—Assistant Surgeon D. M. Skinner. 

May 20.—Assistant Surgeon Stephen J. Clark. 

May 31.—Passed Assistant Surgeon H. D. Burlingham; Assistant Surgeon 
Robert Willard; Passed Assistant Surgeon Robert T. Edes. 


Orders, &e, 
JUNE. 


June 23.—Rear-Admiral John A. Dahlgren, tendered the thanks, &e., of the De- 
partment for the ability, energy, &c., displayed while in command of the South 
Atlantic Squadron; detached, and waiting orders. 


June 7.—Commodore Joseph Lanman, ordered to New York for duty in exam- 
ining and laying up vessels, 


June ".—Captain Melanchthon Smith, ordered for duty at Washington Yard. 

June 12.—Captain A. H. Kilty, detached from the command of the Roanoke, 
when placed out of commission, and ordered to command Receiving-Ship Vermont. 
Captain Joseph F. Green, detached from special duty at Cold Spring, N. Y., and 
erdered for ordnance duty at Boston Station. 

June 14.—Captain Edward Middleton, ordered for special duty at the New York 
Navy Yard. Captain O. 8. Glisson, detached from the command of the Santiago de 
Cuba, and waiting orders. 

June 20.—Captain William M. Walker, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral F, H. 
Gregory, at New York, for duty. ' 

June 22.—Captain John L. Worden, granted leave, 


June 6.—Commander Thomas G. Corbin, ordered to New York, to command the 
Winooski. Commander Alexander (0. Rhind, detached from the Agawam, ard on 
leave. 

June '1.—Commander George H. Cooper, ordered to New York for duty in exam- 
ming and laying up vessels. 

June 8.—Commander R. N. Stembel, detached from duty at Pittsburg, Penn., 
and waiting orders. 

June 9.—Commander John H. Spotts, detached from the command of the Paw- 
tuxet, and waiting orders. 

June 10.—Commander Thomas G. Corbin, on reporting of relief, detached from 
the command of the Winooski, and waiting orders. 

June 12.—Commander John ©. Carter, detached from the command of the Ver- 
mont, on reporting of Captain Kilty, and waiting orders. Commander George H. 
Cooper, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered to the command of 
the Winooski. Commander Thomas G. Corbin, ordered for duty in examining and 
laying up vessels at New York. 

- June 13.—Commander Fabius Stanley, ordered to the command of the Tuscarora. 
Commander R. W. Shufeldt, ordered to the command of the Hartford. 

June 15.—Commander Overton Carr, detached from Navy Yard, Washington, 

under suspension, 
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June 20.—Commander John H. Spotts, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Cal. Commander Richard T. Renshaw, detached from command of the 
Massasoit, and waiting orders. 

June 21.—Commander T. H. Patterson, detached from command of the James 
Adger, and waiting orders. 

June 24.—Commander Roger Perry, placed on the Retired List, in conformity 
with the 4th section of the Act of April 21, 1864, amending the Act to Establish 
and Equalize the Grade of Line Officers of the United States Navy. Commander 
William G. Temple, leave of absence extended. 

June 26.—Commander Charles H. B. Caldwell, detached from command of the 
R. R. Cuyler, and waiting orders. 

June 27.—Commander William N. Jeffers, detached from ordnance duty at the 
Ordnance Yard, Navy Yard, Washington, and ordered to command of the Swatara 

3d rate). 

¢ June 28.—Commander Roger Perry, ordered for duty at Norfolk, Va., under com- 
mand of Captain J. M. Berrien. Commander Thomas G. Corbin, detached from 
special duty at New York, and waiting orders. 

June 29.—Commander William E. Le Roy, detached from suioiealh of the 
Ossipee, and waiting orders. 


June 2.—Lieutenant-Commander H. C. Blake, detached from the command of the 
Onondaga, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, detached 
from command of the Maumee, and waiting orders. 

June 6.—Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Dana, detached from command of the 
Winooski, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Earl English, detached 
from the Wyalusing, and on leave. Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Law, de- 
tached from Rendezvous, Chicago, Illinois, and waiting orders. 

June 1.—Lieutenant-Commander F. H. Baker, ordered for temporary duty at 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

June 9.—Lieutenant-Commander L. A. Beardsle, detached from the Connecticut, 
on leave (sick). Lieutenant-Commander §. B. Luce, detached from command of the 
Pontiac, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Allen V. Reed, detached 
from the Pawtuxet, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander William T. Trux- 
ton, detached from command of the Tacony, on leave. 

June 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Chester Hatfield, detached from the Roanoke, 
and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander S. P. Quackenbush, detached from the 
command of the Mingoe, and waiting arders. Lieutenant-Commander A. A. 
Semmes, detached from the command of the Lehigh, and waiting orders. 

June 13.—Lieutenant-Commander T. O. Selfridge, detached from the command 
of the Huron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander W. B. Cushing, de- 
tached from Navy Yard, N. Y., ordered for duty on board the Hartford. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C. P. Williams, detached from the command of the Passaic, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant Clark H. Wells, detached from the command of the 
Galena, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander T. 8. Fillebrown, detached 
from the command of the Sonoma, and waiting orders. 

June 16.—Lieutenant-Commander George U. Morris, detached from the command 
of the Chenango, and waiting orders. 

June 17.—Lieutenant-Commander George W. Young, detached from the com- 
mand of the Maratanza, and waiting orders, 

June 19.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Potter, detached from the command 
of the Chippewa, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander W. A. Kirkland, 
detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and ordered to return North. Lieutenant- 
enon: Elias K. Owens, detached from the command of the Seneca, and wait- 

orders, 

_o 21.—Lieutenant-Commander R. F. R. Lewis, detached from the command 
of the Nantucket, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Henry M. Blue, 
detached from the Tuscarora, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Chester 
Hatfield, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vermont. 

June 22.—Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Russell, on sick leave. Lieutenant- 
Commander T. Scott Fillebrown, ordered for duty at the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Lieutenant-Commander Andrew W. Johnson, detached from the 
command of the Wissahickon, and waiting orders. 

June 23.—Lieutenant-Commander E. O. Matthews, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Bradford, de 
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tached from the South Atlantic Squadron, as Fleet-Captain, and waiting orders. 
Lieutenant-Commander P. G. Watmough, detached from ordnance duty at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, and on leave. 

June 24,—Lieutenant-Commander William H. Dana, on leave. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Francis N. Ramsay, ordered for duty at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Lieutenant-Commander W. B. Oushing, detached from the Hartford, ordered to the 
Lancaster. Lieutenant-Commander C. P. Lull, detached from the command of the 
Tennessee, ordered to return North, Lieutenant-Commander Charles C. Carpenter, 
detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Hartford. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander E. P. McCrea, on reporting of Lieutenant-Commandcr William B. Cushing, 
detached from the Lancaster, and ordered to return North. Lieutenant-Commander 
A. A. Semmes, ordered for ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Byron Wilson, detached from the command of the Atlanta, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander §. P. Franklin, detached from the com- 
mand of the Portsmouth, with permission to return North. 

June 26.—Lieutenant-Commander George E. Belknap, dotached from the com- 
mand of the Canonicus, and waiting orders. 

June 2.—Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, ordered to report to Assistant 
Rear-Admiral Radford, for duty. 

June 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert F. R. Lewis, ordered for duty at An- 
napolis, Md., connected with tho Naval Academy. Lieutenant-Commander Allen 
V. Reed, ordered, on the 16th of July, to take passage from New York for Panama, 
for duty on board the Saranac. Lieutenant-Commander Henry B. Seely, on report- 
ing of Lioutenant-Commander Allen V. Reed, detached from the Saranac, and 
ordered to return North. 

June 29.—Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Bradford, ordered for temporary com- 
mand of the Pawnee. Lieutenant-Commander Clark H. Welles, ordered to com- 
mand the Kansas, 


June 3.—Lieutenant Joseph P. Fyffe, detached from command of the Hunch- 
back, and waiting orders. 

Junc 5.—Lieutenant G. CO. Wiltse, detached from the Sabine, and ordered for 
temporary duty at the Naval Academy, Newport, R. I. 

x June 6.—Lieutenant Silas Casey, ordered for duty on board the Winooski at New 
ork. 

June 12.—Lieutenant George W. Wood, detached from the Roanoke, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant Edgar C. Merriman, detached from the Lehigh, and waiting 
orders, 

June 13.—Lieutenant N. W. Thomas, detached from the Susquehanna, and wait- 
ing orders. Lieutenant D. W. Nichols, detached from the Passaic, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant John Wiedman, ordered for duty on the Susquehanna. 

June 14.—Lieutenant N. H. Farquhar, detached from the Santiago de Cuba, and 
waiting orders, Lieutenant Charles E. McKay, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant Walter Abbott, ordered for duty on 
board the Sabine. 

June 15.—Lieutenant Henry L. Johnson, ordered for duty on board the Nipsic. 

June 16.—Lieutenant John H. Read, ordered for duty on board the Nyack. 
Lieutenant G. K. Haswell, -detached from the Vandalia, and waiting orders, Lieu- 
tenant Horace E. Mullan, ordered for duty on board the Juniata, Brazil Squadron. 

June 17,—-Lieutenant A. T. Snell, ordered for temporary ordnance duty at the 
Boston Navy Yard. Lieutenant George M. Brown, ordered to the Nyack. 

— 19.—Lieutenant 8. P. Gillett, detached from the Sangamon, and waiting 
orders. 

June 20.—Lieutenant George W. Sumner, detached from the Massasoit, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant Edwin M. Shepard, ordered for duty on board the 
Vanderbilt. 

June 21,—Lieutenant A. T, Mahan, detached from the James Adger, and waiting 
= Lieutenant J. F. McGlensey, detached from the Nantucket, and waiting 

=): 

June 22.—Lieutenant Horace Mullen, orders to the Brazil Squadron revoked, and 
waiting orders at Baltimore, Md, 

June 24,—Lieutenant G. K. Haswell, order of the 16th inst., detaching him from 
the Vandalia, revoked. Lieutenant James 0. Kane, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron, and waiting orders. , 
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June 26.—Lieutenant Henry De H. Manley, detached from the Canonicus, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant Horace E. Mullan, ordered to the Cyane. Lieutenant 
Albert Kautz, detached from the Cyane, on reporting of Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, 
and ordered to return North. Lieutenant Francis J. Higginson, detached.from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered to the Hartford. Lieutenant John J. Reed, detached 
from the R. R. Cuyler, and waiting orders. Lieutenant George W. Wood, ordered 
for duty on board the Practice-Ship Sabine. 

Jure 27,.—Lieutenant Lloyd Phoenix, of the United States Steamship Niagara, 
resigned, 

June 28,—Lieutenant John F. McGlensey, granted three months’ leave of ab- 
sence. Lieutenant N. W. Thomas, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island. Lieutenants Charles W. Tracy and E. C. Merriman, ordered for duty in the 
Pacific Squadron. 

June 29.—Lieutenant Richard 8. Chew, detached from the Ossipee, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant Charles L. Huntington, ordered for duty on board the Kansas, 
at Philadelphia. Lieutenant G. W. Sumner, granted leave. 


June 5.—Ensign Henry Glass, detached from South Atlantic Squadron, and 
waiting orders. 

June 6.—Ensigns George W. Coffin and W. C. Wise, detached from duty at the 
Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to the Winooski. 

June 12.—Ensign George W. Coffin, detached from the Winooski, and ordered to 
the Shawmut. 

June 14.—Ensign William ©. Wise, detached from the Winooski, and waiting 
orders. 

June 17.—Ensign William W. Maclay, detached from the Naval Station, New 
York, and ordered to the Nyack. 

June 22.—Ensign A. S. Crowningshield, detached from the Naval Station at New 
York, and waiting orders. 

June 23.—Ensign Ernst J. Dickman, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, 
ond waiting orders. 

June 29,—Acting Ensigns C. E. Clark and W. A. Van Vleck, detached from the 
Ossipee, and waiting orders. 


June 12.—Chaplain Thomas G. Satter, ordered for duty on board Practice-Ship 
Sabine, Newport. Chaplain Chester Ni ewell, d detached from the Sabine, and waiting 
orders. 


June 2.—Assistant Surgeon J. B. Ackley, detached from the Bermuda, and wait- 
ing orders. Assistant Surgeon F. W. Wunderlick (orders to the Onondaga re- 
voked), ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon H. M. Wells, 
detached from the Onondaga, and waiting orders. 

June 3.—Surgeon Albert Schriver, detached from duty as Recorder of the Naval 
Medical Board, on leave. Surgeon OC. J. Cleborne, ordered for duty as Recorder of 
the Naval Medical Board. 

June 9.— Assistant Surgeon John W. Coles, detached from the Pontiac, and wait- 
ing orders. Surgeon Philip 8. Wales, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, on 
leave (sick). 

June 12.—Surgeon John Rudenstein, detached from the Roanoke, and waitin 
orders, Assistant Surgeon Charles H. White, detached from the Roanoke, an 
waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon David V. Whitney, detached from the Lehigh, 
and waiting orders. 

June 13.—Surgeon Edwin R. Denley, ordered for duty at the Naval Asylum, 
Philadelphia. Surgeon J. S. Dungan, detached from the Naval Asylum, and wait- 
ing orders. Passed Assistant Surgeon George W. Wood, detached from the Alle- 
ghany, and ordered to the Susquehanna. 

June 14.—Passed Assistant Surgeon A. 8. Oberly, detached from the Santiago de 
Cuba, and waiting orders. 

June 15.—Surgeon James Laws, ordered for duty on board the Saranac, Pacific 
Squadron, as relief to Surgeon 8. Flems. Surgeon Michael Bradley, promoted from 
Passed Assistant Surgeon. Surgeon James Lane, detached from the Saranac, Pa 
cific Squadron, and ordered North. 

June 1'.—Assistant Surgeon T. Woolverten, detached from the Navy Y: 
Washington, and waiting orders. Passed Assistant Surgeon H..M. Wells, orde: 
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to the Washington Navy Yard. Assistant Surgeon D. Whitney, ordered to the 
Vermont. 

June 20.—Surgeon John T. Taylo?, detached from the Tuscarora (on reporting of 
relief Passed Assistant Surgeon George D. Slocum), and waiting orders. Passed 
Agsistant Surgeon A. 8. Oberly, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, New 
York. Passed Assistant Surgeon George D. Slocum, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, New York, and ordered to the Tuscarora. 

June 21.—Surgeon John Thornley, ordered to temporary duty at the Marine 
Rendezvous, New York, during the absence of Surgeon Henry O. Mayo, and on 
his return detached, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon H. 8. Pitkin, detached 
from the De Soto, and waiting orders. 

June 22.—Assistant Surgeon F. W. Wunderlick, ordered to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron. Surgeon William Johnson, detached from duty as Fleet-Surgeon of the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 

June 27.—Assistant Surgeon J. W. Coles, ordered for duty at the Naval Hos- 
pital, New York. 

June 28.—Surgeon Joseph Bale, detached from the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., and waiting orders. Surgeon Edward Gilchrist, ordered for duty at the 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. Assistant Surgeon Henry S. Pitkin, ordered for 
duty at the Naval Hospital, New York. Surgeon Michael Bradley, in addition to 
present duties, at Mound City, Ill, ordered to assist in the closing up of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Mississippi Squadron. Fleet-Surgeon Ninian Pinkney, de- 
tached from the Mississippi Squadron on the 15th of July, and waiting orders. 

June 29.—Assistant Surgeon J. McD. Rice, detached from the Ossipee, and 
waiting orders. 


June 5.—Paymaster William H. Thompson, detached from Receiving-Ship Con- 
stellation on completion of transfers, arid waiting orders. 

June 6.—Paymaster Arthur J. Pritchard, detached from the Wyalusing, and set- 
tling accounts. 

June '7.—Assistant Paymaster Forbes Parker, ordered to the Winooski.. Pay- 
master Frank C. Crosby, ordered, in addition to present duties, for duty at An- 


napolis. 

June 12.—Assistant Paymaster W. R. Winslow, detached from the Roanoke on 
completion of transfers. Settling accounts. 

June 14.—Paymaster A. 8. Kenny, detached from the Santiago de Cuba, Set- 
tling accounts. 

June 22.—Paymaster J. H. Watmough, detached from duty as Fleet Paymaster 
of the South Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 28.—Fleet Paymaster J. George Harris, detached from the East Gulf Squad- 
ron, and ordered to return North. 

June 29.—Assistant Paymaster H. L. Wait, detached from the Philadelphia, and 
ordered North, and to settle accounts. Assistant Paymaster W. H. Anderson, 
ordered for duty on board the Kansas. 


June 2.—Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson, detached from the Onondaga, 
and waiting orders. 

June 6.—Chief Engineer H. H. Stewart, detached from the Wyalusing, and wait- 
ing orders. 

4 ones 7".—Chief Engineer A. J. Kiersted, detached from the Tuscarora, and wait- 
ing orders. 

June 12.—Chief Engineer Edwin Fithian, detached from the Roanoke, and wait- 
ing orders. 

June 14.—Chief Engineer Thomas Jones, ordered for duty at New York Yard. 

June 19.—Chief Engineer E. 8..De Luce, orders of the 26th ultimo, to the Brook- 
lyn, modified, so as to superintend the repairs on the Hartford. 

June 23.—Chief Engineer Robert Danbey, detached from the South Atlanti.: 
Squadron, as Fleet Engineer, and waiting orders. 

June 26.—Chief Engineer D. M. Macomb, detached from the Canonicus, and wait- 
ing orders. Chief Enginéer George R. Johnson, in addition to present duties, 
ordered to assume those now performed by Chief Engineer Andrew Lawton, at 
Wilmington, Del., this day detached. Chief Engineer Andrew Lawton, detached 
from special duty at Wilmington, Del., ordered to the Hartford. 

June 27.—Chief Engineer E. 8. De Luce, detached from special duty connected 
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with repairs of the Hartford at New York, granted leave for one month, at expira- 
tion of which will report for duty on board the Brooklyn. 

June 29.—Chief Engineer A. Henderson, on account of ill-health, detached from 
duty as a member of the Board of which Commodore Selfridge is President, at New 
York, and granted sick leave. Chief Engineer Montgomery Fletcher, ordered for 
duty at New York, as a member of the Board of which Commodore Selfridge is 
President. 


Promoted. 
June 28.—Commander Samuel P. Carter, from Lieutenant-Commander. 


Resigned, 


June 6.—Lieutenant-Commander George Bacon. 

June 8.—Assistant Surgeon 8. N. Brayton. 

June 15.— Assistant Surgeon J. B. A. Lewis. 

June 16.—Lieutenant E. Blake; Assistant Surgeon Joseph A. Bubier. 
June 23.—Assistant Surgeon J. F. Cottrell. 

June 27,—Lieutenant Lloyd Phoenix. 


Volunteer Navp. 


Orders, &e, 
MAY. 


May 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant R. P. Swann, detached from the Lodona, 
and waiting orders. 

May 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant R. P. Swann, ordered to the Shawmut. 

May 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant N. W. Hammond, ordered to command the 
Naubue. 

May 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. W. Simmons, detached from the Eutaw, 
and waiting orders. 

May 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. W. Muldaw, detached from the Sas- 
sacus, and waiting orders. 

May 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered for duty at New York Navy Yard (special duty). Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant W. R. Browne, detached from the Pursuit, on leave. 

May 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. P. Conner, detached from the Mohon- 
go, leave. 

May 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. W. Muldaw, on leave. Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenant G. W. Graves, detached from the Miami, and will return to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

May 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. B. Baxter, granted leave. 

May 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas R. Harris, detached from the 
command of the Honduras, and Jeremiah Chadwick, from the bark J. L. Davis, on 
leave. 

May 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commander J. F. Nickels, detached from 
the Cambridge, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

May 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Garfield, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Stringham for duty as Assistant to Commander B. J. Totten. 

May 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant R. P. Swann, detached from the Shaw- 
mut, on leave for thirty days,.and then ordered to the Vermont. 

May 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commander John McDiarmid, detached 
from the command of the Gov. Buckingham, on leave. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant Commander Edward Conroy, granted leave. 

May 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Crowinshield, detached from the 
Montauk. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Francis Josselyn, from command of the 
Shokokon, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. M. Green, leave 
extended. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. A. Pennell, detached from the Ethan 
Allen, and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles O'Neill, from the Rhode Island, 
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and waiting orders. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. F. Shankland, detached from 
the Banshee, and ordered to the National Guard. 

May 31.—<Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commander W. G. Saltonstall, detached 
from the Mississippi Squadron, granted leave. 


May 1.—Acting Master William Hall, detached from the Kineo, and waiting 
orders. 

May 2.—Acting Masters H. G. McKennee and R. C. McKenzie, detached from 
the Lodono, and waiting orders. Acting Master John E. Rockwell, detached from 
command of the Kensington, and waiting orders. 

May 3.—Acting Master L. Wells, ordered to the Tioga. Acting Master J. F. 
Ross, ordered to the Malvern. Acting Master D. R. Brown, detached from the 
Dacotah, and ordered to the Tioga. 

May 4.—Acting Master W. H. Price, ordered to the Mercedita. Acting Master 
T. N. Mayer, ordered to the Shawmut. 

May 5.—<Acting Master Gilbert Dayton, detached from command of the Naubuc, 
on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Acting Masters James F. Otis, 
T. E. Chapin, and William McKendry, detached from the St. Louis, and waiting 
orders. Acting Masters C. F. Mitchell and Benjamin Dyer, detached from the E. B. 
Hale, and waiting orders. Acting Master James P. Carr, detached from command 
of the Horace Beals, and waiting. orders. Acting Masters George W. Jenkins and 
C. G. Taaffe, detached from the Savannah, and waiting orders. 

May 6.—Acting Master Samuel Curtis, from command of the Rachel Seaman, 
William Barrymore, from command of the Acacia, detached, and waiting orders. 
Acting Master E. A. Morgan, detached from the Nantucket, and ordered North. 
Acting Master C. F, Keith, ordered for duty on board the Nantucket. Acting 
Master Charles E. Mitchell, detached from the command of the Baltimore, and or- 
dered for duty at Washington Navy Yard. Acting Master J. F. Osborne, ordered 
to the Bienville. Acting Master Samuel C. Cruse, ordered to the Bienville for 
temporary duty. 

May 8.—Acting Master J. Araut, ordered to the Lady Sterling. Acting Masters 
8. B. Davis, from the Eutaw, E. A. Decker, E. B, Hussey, and H, L. Sturgis, from 
the Osceola, detached, and waiting orders. 

May 9.—Acting Masters William H. Magee, from the Sassacus, Maurice Digard, 
Lathrop Wight, of the Mendota, John Collins, from the Nereus, A. J. Louch, and 
J. A. Bullard, from the Mackinaw, detached, and waiting orders. 

May 10.—Acting Master John K. Winn, detached from the Bat, and ordered to 
the Seneca. Acting Master B. S. Melville, ordered to the Sabine for duty. 

May 12.—Acting Master C. C. Gill, granted leave (sick). 

May 13.—Acting Master R. B. Hines, leave extended. Acting Master B.S. Mel- 
ville, orders to the Sabine revoked, and ordered for duty on board the Mohongo. 

May 15.—Acting Master Hugh H. Savage, detached from the General Putnam, 
and ordered to the Shokokon, relief to Acting Master J. O. Johnson. 

May 17.—Acting Masters H. L. Sturgis, John P. Carr, and E. B, Hussey, granted 
leave. Acting Master Henry Welton, granted leave. Acting Master William Bar- 
rymore, ordered to New York for command of the Naubue. Acting Master B. 8. 
Melville, ordered for duty on board the Sabine. Acting Master Samuel B. Meaden, 
detached from the Mystic, on leave. Acting Master Gilbert Dayton, detached from 
the Naubuc, and waiting orders. Acting Master L. P. Cook, orders of 9th inst. 
revoked. Acting Master W. W. Grozier, detached from the Unadilla, and ordered 
to the Ohio. 

May 19.—Acting Master H. H. Savage, orders of the 15th inst., to the Shokokon, 
revoked, &.,.on leave. Acting Master John F. Otis, on leave. Acting Masters 
W. M. McKendry, John Collins, and C0. G, Taaffe, granted leave, Acting Master 
8. A. Swinnerton, detached from the Quaker City. Acting Master A. D. Littlefield, 
from command of the Western World, detached, and on leave, 

May 20.—Acting Masters John Lear and A. A. Lewis, detached from the Miami, 
and on leave. Acting Masters Lathrop Wight and C. F. Mitchell, on leave. 

May 22.—W. H. Magen, on leave. 


Remainder of “Volunteer Navy” for May and June will appear in the next 


number. 





